Above is light, below is life. Again the order changes, and now, through the 
aspiring thought, these manifested worlds of life and form, sex and desire, and 
thought itself, are changed by alchemy to light.—THE Zopiac. 
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THOUGHT. 


ITH thought begins the third quaternary. 

The first quaternary: consciousness (aries), motion 

(taurus), substance (gemini), breath (cancer), lies in 
the noumenal world. The second quaternary: life (leo), form 
(virgo), sex (libra), and desire (scorpio), are the processes by 
which the principles of the noumenal world are expressed in the 
manifested phenomenal world. The manifested phenomenal 
world is called into existence by breath and ends with individu- 
ality. The third quaternary, beginning with thought, consists 
of thought (sagittary), individuality (capricorn), soul (aqua- 
rius), and will (pisces). 

As life is the beginning of the process in the building of a body 
for the outer senses, so thought is the beginning of the process 
in the building of the body of the inner senses. 

Thought is a fusing of mind and desire. The mind through 
the breath blows on the unformed body of desire in man, and 
desire arises as a shapeless mass, combines with the breath, is 
given form and becomes thought. 

Thoughts enter the body only through certain centers. The 
character of the thought may be known by the function of the 
center through which it enters. The number and combinations 
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of thoughts are more numerous and varied than the millions of 
beings from whom they come, but all thoughts may be classified 
under four heads. These are sex, elemental, emotional, and in- 
tellectual. 

Thoughts of the sex nature stimulate and enter through 
that center and, acting on the solar plexus and arousing 
the organs of the abdominal region, they rise like a hot 
breath to the heart. If they obtain entrance there they rise 
as indistinct forms to the throat and thence pass into the head 
where they are given form — as clear and distinct as the individ- 
ual development will allow. When one feels a stimulus in the 
sex region he may know that some extraneous influence is acting 
on him. If he would expel or divert the thought he must refuse 
to sanction it when it asks entrance in the heart, and by feeling 
in the heart a love for the being who is within the body, or by 
turning the thought to the highest consciousness which he is 
able to reach and invoking its presence. The feeling will then 
pass into one of aspiration and exaltation, and then peace. It 
is much easier to transmute a thought than to drive it away. 
No thought can be killed at once as is sometimes erroneously 
believed. It may be driven away but it wiil return according to 
cyclic law. But if it is refused sustenance each time that it 
returns it will gradually lose power and will finally fade away. 

Thoughts of an elemental nature enter the body through the 
navel and the pores of the skin. Elemental thoughts are those 
of anger, hatred, malice, envy, lust, hunger and thirst, and those 
which excite the five organs of sense, such as gluttony, or seeing 
a conflagration. They act on the solar plexus and stimulate the 
tree of nerves, with its root in the sex center, and its branches 
in the solar plexus, or play on that tree of nerves, the root of 
which is in the brain, with branches in the solar plexus. 

These elemental thoughts are acted on and given force by the 
abdominal organs and rise to the heart from where, if they re- 
ceive sanction, they rise to the head, take definite form and are 
sent forth from one of the openings like the eye or mouth, else 
they descend, disturb the body and, by affecting all its atoms, 
cause it to respond to their action. Any elemental force or evil 
thought which thus finds entrance through the navel can be 
changed by employing the mind at once with some definite 
thought of a different nature, or by changing the thought to 
one of unselfish love as before suggested; else the thought will 
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be accentuated in force, given form according to the individual’s 
capacity to think, and be sent forth into the world to act on 
others who will permit it. 

Thoughts of a human emotional nature enter the heart by 
way of the openings and centers in the breasts. What emotional 
thoughts (sometimes called feelings) are, can be best understood 
by considering the aversion which some people have against see- 
ing the spilling of blood, or seeing poverty or the sufferings of 
others when they are brought directly into contact with such 
misery, but forget about it as soon as the sights and sounds have 
disappeared, then religious mania, the psychism of revivais, the 
enthusiasm of fighting, unreasonable sympathy, and the impulse 
of a rushing mob. According to the character of the emotions 
they descend from the heart to the lower regions, or rise and take 
form in the head and are there raised to high intellection and 
power. All kinds of thoughts and impressions seek admission to 
the head because the head is the intellectual region where impres- 
sions are given form and active thoughts are remodeled, elabo- 
rated and embellished. The head has seven openings: nostrils, 
mouth, ears, and eyes, which, together with the skin, admit re- 
spectively the five elements known to the ancients as earth, water, 
air, fire, and ether, corresponding to which are our senses of 
smelling, tasting, hearing, seeing, and touching. The elements 
and the objects of sense act on or through these sense channels 
which start into operation one or more of the five functions of 
the mind. The five functions of the mind operate through the 
five senses and the five organs of sense and are the processes of 
the material side of the mind. 

The four classes of thoughts have their origin from two sour- 
ces: thoughts which come from without and thoughts which come 
from within. It has been shown how the three first named classes 
come from without, stimulate their respective centers and rise 
to the head. All such thoughts serve as the material and food 
which enters the mental stomach just as the physical food is tak- 
en into the stomach. Then the mental food passes along the 
digestive tract similar to that of the alimentary canal, where it is 
acted on by the organs in the head having analogous functions to 
those in the abdominal and pelvie regions. The cerebellum is 
the mental stomach, and the convolutions of the cerebrum the 
canal along which the material for thought passes, in the process 
of digestion and assimilation, before it can be sent forth from 
the forehead, eye, ear, nose, or mouth, fully formed into the 
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world, on its mission of good or evil. So the impressions or 
thoughts received through the lower three centers are from an 
external source and may serve as food for the intel!ect to fashion 
into form. 

Thought which comes from within has its origin in the heart or 
in the head. If in the heart, it is a soft steady light which radi- 
ates an unemotional love for all things, but which may become an 
emotional love and pass out in response to the cry of humanity, 
through the breasts, if it is not raised as a flame of aspira- 
tion to the head. When so raised it may be analyzed, synthetized, 
and balanced by the universal motion into the thought which 
clarifies the five intellectual processes mentioned. The five-fold 
function of the mind through the senses will then be appreciated 
and understood. The thought form which originates within 
the head can scarcely be called a thought as it comes fully formed 
without any mental process. Simultaneous with its appearance 
in the head there is an action in the region at the base of the 
spine which causes the head to be filled with light. In this light 
is comprehended the interior world of thought. The source of 
the thought which comes from within is one’s ego or Higher Self. 
Such a thought can be called at will only by one who has reached 
Ulumination and attained to wisdom. To all others it comes 
unexpectedly, in deep meditation, or by fervent aspiration. 

Thought is not mind; it is not desire. Thought is the com- 
bined action of desire and mind. In this sense it may be called 
the lower mind. Thought is caused either by the action of de- 
sire on mind, or of mind on desire. Thought has two directions; 
that which is associated with desire and the senses, is the appe- 
tites, passions, and ambitions, and that which is associated with 
the mind in its aspirations. 

In the vaulted blue dome of a cloudless sky a wind blows and a 
fleecy filmy mist-like mass appears. From this, forms appear 
which increase in size and become heavier and darker until the 
entire sky is overcast and the light of the sun shut out. A storm 
rages, clouds and other forms are lost in the darkness, broken 
only by a lightning flash. Were the prevailing darkness to con- 
tinue, death would spread over the land. But light is more per- 
manent than darkness, the clouds are precipitated in rain, light 
once more dispels the darkness, and the results of the storm are 
to be seen. Thoughts are generated in a similar manner when 
desire takes form in contact with the mind. 

Each cell in the body contains the material and germs of 
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thought. Impressions and outer thoughts are received through 
the sex, elemental, and emotional centers; odors, tastes, sounds, 
colors, and feelings (of touch), pass into the body by the gateway 
of the senses through the five intellectual centers; the mind 
breathes rhythmically, and simultaneously with a double motion 
in two opposite directions, through the entire body, and thereby 
awakens an liberates the germs of life; desire gives direction to 
life which rises with a vortex-like movement to the heart, receiv- 
ing impetus from along its path as it ascends. If it is a thought 
of some fierce passion, lust, or anger, which gains entrance to ani 
sanction of the heart, a steamy, murky, cloud-like mass will 
ascend to the head, may stupify the mind and shut out the light 
of reason from the heart. Then the storm of passion will rage, 
lurid thoughts like lightning flashes will shoot forth, and while 
the storm of passion lasts blind passion must prevail; if it 
continues insanity or death is the result. But as in nature, the 
fury of such storm is soon spent, and its results may be seen in 
the light of reason. The desire which gains entrance to the 
heart — if it be of blind passion it can be subdued — arises in 
a vari-colored funnel-shaped flame to the throat, thence to the 
cerebellum and cerebrum where it receives all the elements of 
sense in its processes of digestion, assimilation, transformation, 
development, and birth. The olfactory center gives it odor and 
solidity, the gustatory center causes it to be parched and bitter 
or moist and sweet, the auditory center tones it into a harsh or 
melodious note, the visual center gives it figure and enriches it 
with light and color, the perceptive center endows it with feeling 
and purpose, and it is then born into the world from one of the 
centers of the head a fully formed entity, a curse or a blessing 
to humanity. It is a child of the mind and desire. Its cycle of 
life depends on its creator. From him it draws its sustenance. 
Thoughts which do not receive the proper nourishment during 
the process of gestation, or which are prematurely born, are 
like grey skeletons, or lifeless shapeless things, which wander 
aimlessly about until drawn into the atmosphere of a person of 
uncertain desire, to pass in and out of his mind like a ghost 
through an empty house. But all thoughts created by a mind 
are the children of that mind, who is responsible for them. They 
collect in groups according to their character and determine the 
destinies of the future lives of their creator. Like a child, a 
thought returns for sustenance to its parent. Entering his 
atmosphere it announces its presence by a feeling corresponding 
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to its character, and demands attention. If the mind refuses 
to entertain or listen to its claims it is compelled by the law of 
cycles to withdraw until the cycle allows of its return. Meantime 
it loses strength and is less distinct in form. But if the mind 
does entertain its child, it remains until it is refreshed and invig- 
orated and then, like a child whose desire has been gratified, it 
rushes off to join its companions in games and to make room for 
the next applicant. Thus man is the victim of his thoughts, who 
pursue him throughout life, who create his heaven or hell after 
death, who crystalize into the astral design-form which embodies 
the hereditary tendencies of his past, into which he reincarnates, 
and from which the old seeds of thought take root and spring 
into life and form in their season and cycle. 

Thoughts come to one in clusters, in clouds. The ruling in- 
fluences of the zodiacal constellations, in connection with one’s 
seven principles determine the advent of his thoughts, and the 
measure of the cycle of their return. As he has nourished 
thoughts of a certain kind, on their return to him in life after 
life, so he has sufficiently strengthened them, and so they in their 
turn have weakened the power of resistance of his mind and of 
the atoms of his body, until the appearance of these thoughts, 
moods, emotions and impulses, has the power and irresistable 
terror of fate. Thoughts accumulate, solidify, erystalize and 
become physical forms, acts and events, in the life of an individ- 
ual as well as of a nation. Thus come the sudden uncontrollable 
tendencies to commit suicide, to murder, to steal, to lust, as well 
as to sudden acts of kindness and of self-sacrifice. Thus come 
the uncontrollable moods of gloom, of rancor, of malice, of de- 
spondency, of an uncertain doubt and fear. Thus come the birth 
into this world with a character of kindness, generosity, humor, 
or serenity, and their opposites. 

Man thinks and nature responds by marshalling his thoughts 
in a continuous procession while he looks onwithwondering gaze, 
unmindful of the cause. Man thinks in passion. envy and anger, 
and fumes and frets with nature and his fellow man. Man thinks 
and fructifies nature by his thought, and nature brings forth 
her progeny in all organic forms as the children of his thoughts. 
Trees, flowers, beasts, reptiles, birds, are in their forms the 
crystallization of his thoughts. while in each of their different na- 
tures is a portrayal and specialization of one of his particular 
desires. Nature reproduces according to a given type. but the 
thought of man determines the type, and the type changes only 
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with his thought. Tigers, lambs, peacocks, parrots, and turtle- 
doves, will continue to appear so long as man shall specialize 
them by the character of his thought. The entities experiencing 
life in animal bodies must have their character and form deter- 
mined by the thought of man until they themselves can think. 
Then they will no longer need his aid, but will build their own 
forms even as the thought of man now builds his own and theirs. 

As a lemniscate, man stands in the noumenal and phenomenal 
worlds. Through him substance differentiates as spirit-matter 
and unfolds in this physical world in its seven conditions from 
spirit to matter. Through man, who stands at the center, these 
seven conditions are harmonized and re-become substance. He 
is the translator who gives form to the invisible when he con- 
denses and solidifies it—through thought. He changes solid mat- 
ter into the invisible and again into the visible — always by 
thought. So he continues in his processes of changing and re- 
fining, creating and dissolving, destroying and building his 
own bodies, the animal and vegetable worlds, the characteristics 
of the nations, the climates of the earth, the conformation of its 
continents, its youth and age and youth throughout the cycles— 
always through thought. So by means of thought he carries out 


his part in the great work of changing matter until it becomes 
Consciousness. 





To the eye of vulgar Logic, says he, what is man? An 
omnivorous Biped that wears Breeches. 

To the eye of Pure Reason what is he? A Soul, a Spirit, and 
divine Apparition. Round his mysterious Mg, there lies, under 
all those wool-rags, a Garment of Flesh (or of Senses). context- 
ured in the Loom of Heaven; whereby he is revealed to his like, 
and dwells with them in Union and Division; and sees and 
fashions for himself a Universe, with azure Starry Spaces, and 
long Thousands of Years. Deep-hidden is he under that strange 
Garment; amid Sounds and Colors and Forms, as it were, 
swathed-in, and inextricably over-shrouded: yet it is sky-woven, 
and worthy of a God. Stands he not thereby in the centre of 
Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities? —Sartor Resartus. 








THE SECRET OF ST. MATTHEW. 
By Kennetu Sytvan Gururiz, A.M., Px#.D., M.D. 
I. InrropvuctTion. 


S kings are distinguished by their iridescent crowns, so as we 
read the roll of New Testament books, our fancy lingers 
a moment with the trail of the glory of their special gems. 
So the Book of Revelations transports us a moment to the New 
Jerusalem; the Epistie to the Hebrews awes us with its innu: 
merable company of unseen witnesses; the Gospel of John 
warms our hearts with the vision of the beloved disciple leaning 
on his divine bridegroom’s breast at the Last Supper — and, 
not to weary with a full catalogue, the Gospel of Matthew even 
if only for a moment, makes us children again around the Christ- 
mas tree, with the Star of Bethlehem shining at the top, and the 
picture of Joseph leading the Ass with its twice sacred burden, 
the Virgin and the Child,— and in the distance loom before us 
the Pyramids and the Sphinx, between whose paws the artist 
has represented them resting from their weary journey through 
the desert, waiting the call of the angel to return to Nazareth, 
of Galilee; thence to begin the holy example of human life. 


Il. Tue History or THE Gospe.. 


What is the history of this gospel? This is not the place for 
more than a few statements of the result of the studies of 
experts; to begin the discussion would demand a completion of 
it — and that is impossible here. So, directing the enquiring 
reader to Bleek’s or Salmon’s Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, or to Meyer’s introduction to his Commentary, there will 
be given here only the latter’s conclusions. 

1. In the form in which the Gospel now exists, it cannot have 
originally proceeded from the hands of the Apostle Matthew. 
One of the arguments for this is ‘‘the want of historical connec- 
tion in the citation and introduction of a substantial portion of 
the didactic discourses of Jesus.’’ 

2. Nevertheless it must be regarded as a fact, placed beyond 
all doubt by the tradition of the Church, that our Matthew is the 
Greek translation of an original Hebrew (Aramaic) writing, 
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clothed with the apostolic authority of Matthew as the author. 
Papias, a pupil of John (if not of the Apostle, then of the E;phe- 
sian presbyter,) says, in Eusebius (H. E. iii.39,) that ‘‘ Matthew 
put together the discourses in the Hebrew dialect, and each one 
interpreted them as best he could.’’ Irenzus says (Haer. iii. i, 1) 
‘‘Matthew also published a gospel among the Hebrews in their 
own dialect, when Peter and Paul were in Rome, and were found- 
ing the Church.’’ So also Pantaenus in Eusebius, (V. 10,) and 
Origen in Eusebius, (vi.25) and also Eusebius himself,(H. E. 111. 
24,) Cyril of Jerusalem, (Catech. 14,) Epiphanius, (Haer, xxx. 
3,) and last and greatest, Jerome (Pref. in Matth, de Vir. Lil. 3,) 
who says he discovered the original Hebrew among the Naza- 
renes in Borcea in Syria, and transcribed it (Ep. ad Damas iv, p 
148; ed Paris, ad Hedib. iv, p 173 in Jes. i111, p 64; in Hos. iii, p 
134.) Since Jerome, the testimony is universal, with the excep- 
tion of a brief-lived view of Calvin’s and some Protestant fol- 
lowers, although indeed even the Fathers of the Church men- 
tioned above may not have actually known as much as Wetstein, 
Bleek, Tischendorff and Delitsch. 

3. The original Hebrew writing, however, from which our 
present Matthew proceeded through having been translated into 
Greek, must apart from the language, have been, in contents and 
form substantially the same as our Matthew. But the Hebrew 
document cannot have been composed by the apostle in the shape 
in which it was translated into Greek. 

4. Notwithstanding, the Apostle Matthew must have had in 
the original composition of which the present Gospel is a trans- 
lation, so substantial a part, that it could, on sufficient historical 
grounds vindicate its claims to be regarded, in the ancient and 
universal tradition of the Church, as the Hebrew ‘‘Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew.’’ 

To sum up. Matthew’s Gospel was said by Papias to contain 
a ‘‘ digest of the sayings of Christ,’’ to which were added Gospel 
incidents; but ‘‘ the Hebrew work which gradually grew out of 
the collection of sayings must, before it was translated into 
Greek have undergone a systematic, final reduction, because our 
Matthew is always mentioned as a translation,’’ by all the 
Fathers before and since Augustine. 


III. Tur Present TRANSLATION. 


The new Translation which has been made of Matthew was 
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undertaken on the following principles, and the hidden treasures 
uncovered have demonstrated the value of these principles. 


PRINCIPLES. 
. ‘Tradition to be disregarded. 
. Words to be interpreted according to their classical meaning. 
. Translation to show Greek constructions and article. 


. One English term to be kept for translation of each Greek term, as far as 
possible. 


Sense is continuous, not fragmentary. 
. The writers meant what they said, and said what they meant. 
. ‘he writers were not immoral ; but had always a purpose of melioration. 


ISO wm CO DS 


The one principle in which the reader is here specially inter- 
ested is that the writer of the Gospel, (in accordance with the 
History of the Gospel, as given above, if not on the general 
principle of sanity,) being a rational human being, did not write 
or compile at venture, but followed a logical sequence of thought; 
so he would not suddenly drop his thread of thought, take up 
something else, and then return to his original thought. 

An example in point is the threefold repeated inconsequence 
of thought in connection with oaths, v.22 (latter half;) xv.4; 
xx1i1.16, followed by passages about gifts, v.28; xv.5; xx1i.18, 
19. and closed by an entirely different subject, and a return to 
oaths, v.25, 26; xv.6, 8, 9,11; xxiii.20, 22. It may interest the 
reader to know that this glaring inconsistency has been solved 
permanently by a mere reference to a Greek dictionary, where 
it will be seen that the doron means, besides gift, the hand, that 
was used in swearing, and was laid on the altar. 

It was in the course of this translation, working according to 
the above mentioned principle that such passages as the follow- 
ing were met in Meyer’s Commentary (the most enlightened and 
scholarly ;) which forced the translator to search for himself, t6 
vindicate Matthew’s rationality against the orthodox who do 
not scruple to attribute to writers of the Gospels from which they 
profess to derive salvation, such mental incoherence as they 
themselves must recognize and deplore! 

There is room here but for one instance; the Sermon on the 
Mount. Meyer, p 162, says: ‘‘without any intermediate connec- 
tion, the discourse passes on to a new subject,’’ on page 164: 
‘‘The new passage, concerning prayer. begins without any trace 
of connection with what goes before.’’ On p 170 originality is 
awarded to St. Matthew’s over St. Luke’s account because ‘‘of 
that disregard of connection, which is so natural in the case of 
a lengthened extemporaneous and spirited address actually de- 
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livered, but not suited to the purpose of a mere compiler of tra- 
ditions.’’ And more. 

Moreover, in connection with the Lord’s Prayer, Meyer (p 
151) knows only of the twofold division, in vogue since Tertul- 
lian’s time, of an upward flight and of an humble frame of mind; 
even though he quotes Tertullian as saying that the Lord’s 
Prayer is a breviarium toti evangelu — a compound of the 
whole Gospel, and he mentions how Meller and Augusti show 
the prayer is made up of the opening words of well-known 
Jewish prayers, which Jesus is supposed to have selected from 
the mass of Jewish forms of devotion as being eminently adapted 
for the use of his disciples; and Wetstein, the learned Hebraist, 
said that it had been worked together out of formulas of the 
Jews.’’ So also Lightfoot and Schoettgen, and Dr. Janes gives 
the following extract from Jewish prayers: 


‘*Our Father, who art in heaven, proclaim the unity of thy name, and establish 
thy kingdom perpetually.’’ 

‘*Let us not fall into the power of sin, transgression, or iniquity, and lead us 
not into temptation. ’’ 


‘*'Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, the power, the glory, and the majesty.’’ 

‘*Our Father, who art in heaven; thy will be done on high. . . . Do whatsoever 
seemeth good in thy sight. Give me only bread to eat, and raiment to put on. 
Forgive, O Lord, those who have this day offende1 thee.’’ 


The sequel will show the unprejudiced reader, that Meyer’s 
difficulty (he is only one prominent example, and the most en- 
lightened, of all commentators,) is, not that Matthew’s gospel 
has no connection, but that he never applied himself sufficiently 
to find it. 

And in a certain sense, it is not Meyer’s fault he did not find 
it. The heir of two millenia of paralyzed thought, even his 
spasmodic efforts at grammatical translations are piously 
scouted by reverend translators of his Commentaries. who never- 
theless risk the salvation of themselves in doing that work, and 
of their readers, for whom they are translating it. And yet the 
time has come when grammar, dictionary, common-sense and 
comparative mythology must be applied to the New Testament— 
whatever happen. Nor need the devotional tremble at possible 
results; let them be comforted in their professed belief that 
God is more good, more reasonable, more holy that they can 
imagine, and that when the ignorance and foolishness of dishon- 
est translators is removed, there will be revealed a religion more 
holy, more beautiful, more true than any the Christian world has 
ever heard of yet. If there is anything wrong in the translation, 
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the sooner it is cut out, the better; whatever is true in it will 
only be more thoroughly confirmed. Only they will oppose the 
Truth who at heart lack confidence in God’s goodness, truth and 
reason, or who hold some set of doctrines they intend to hold at 
any and all cost — even at that of dishonesty in translation or 
ignorance of grammar. 

And the result of careful work has shown the New Testament 
to be indeed the repository of the Mysteries of the Kingdom of 
the Heavens preserving in improved form all the mystic lore of 
the Temples of Egypt, Pheenicia, Babylonia, Arabia, Petrea and 
Greece. And thus it comes that the New Testament is found to 
be one of the most important spiritual books that have ever been 
written; and written not by illogical enthusiasts inspired by 
chance or by a mere fiat of the Divine Will,— but by men indeed 
inspired of the Holy Ghost; by men worthy of such inspiration; 
men of logic, of reason, of intimate knowledge of all the re- 
sources of the Greek language, and of the deepest recesses of 
saving truth — whatever they be called. It thus comes about 
that, like the Parables of the Kings on themselves, the whole 
New Testament is a parable: consisting of a story of objective 
events, to be accepted as such by unthinking, unreflecting minds; 
but allegorical of divine truths to those who look into the stories 
for their purpose, their gist, their significance. 


IV. THe Gospet In SECTIONS. 


One of the most noticeable peculiarities of the Gospel of 
Matthew is the repetition, as of an anthem’s refrain, of the 
expression that this or that occurred, in order that the prophe- 
cies might be fulfilled, uttered through this or that prophet. 
This occurs in ten connections (exclusive of the prophecy in 
verse xxvu1.35, which is entirely omitted by the Revisers,) as 
follows :— 


. 1.22, The Annunciation to Mary; 

. 11.15, The direction to fly into Egypt; 

. 11.17, The Slaughter of the Infants of Bethlehem; 
11.23, The call to return home from Egypt; 

. vilil.17, The healing of various diseases; 

. xii.17, The direction to the healed to observe secrecy ; 
. 111.38, ‘Teaching in the form of Allegories; 

. 111.38, The Palm Sunday procession ; 

. xxvi.54, 56, The necessity of drinking the Cup; 

. xxvii.9, 35, The Crucifixion incidents. 


SONA PON 


_ 


Whether so intended or not, these considerations act like 
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pools in the course of the rushing life of Jesus, in whose still 
waters the stars of the past may be reflected. In spite of them- 
selves they point out ten important events in the Divine life — 
important enough to have been prophesied, or to have been 
thought so by the writer of the Gospel. 

For indeed, these prophecies are (as such) universally dis- 
credited. Some cannot be found in the Old Testament at all. 
Some are pieced out of the Septuagint version; and what kindly 
commentators are wont to render ‘‘free translation from the 
Hebrew original.’’ Some are letter-perfect quotations in part, 
uttered to suit the case in point. Their main service, therefore, 
is to point to the fact that the writer thought there were ten 
specially noticeable occurrences or periods in the life of Jesus, 
and that these deserved pointing out, emphasizing. Later, per- 
haps, the reader may see a still deeper significance in them. 


V. Tse BEATITUDES. 


The next most noticeable part of Matthew’s Gospel are the 
Beatitudes, the most precious treasure of the New Testament ;— 
a joy to children, a crown to manhood, and a beckoning star to 
the more advanced in age; one of these discourses that remind 
one of his mother’s knee, and of the Lord’s Prayer. Well known 
though they are, may they not deserve repetition here? 


. Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 

. Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth. 

. Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be comforted. 

. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness; for they shall 
be filled. 

. Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy. 

. Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God. 

. Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the children of God. 

. Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

. Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. 

. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in Heaven: for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were before you. 
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What do these Beatitudes as a whoie signify? Commentators, 
who have accumulated the wisdom of ages (Meyer) have thus 
grouped them; 


I. THE POSITION OF THE BELIEVER: 
1, Lowliness. 2, Patience. 3, Suffering. 
Il. FOUR ENDEAVORS OF THE HIGHER LIFE: 
4, Zealousness. 5, Compassion. 6, Purity. 7, Peacefulness. 


Beautiful as this analysis is, it is however, not final, for mod- 
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ern times, because it rests on the assumption that there are seven 
Beatitudes. As a matter of fact, however, there are two more 
verses beginning with Blessed (A. V.) and one more beginning 
with an expression of joy, ‘‘ Rejoice and be exceeding glad.’’ 
(A. V.) The inference, therefore, is there are not seven (or 
eight, according to Meyer,) Beatitudes, but Ten. 

For these ten Beatitudes, there is also a comprehensive ana- 
lytic scheme. 

Closer inspection reveals Meyer is at fault in grouping to- 
gether the first eight; the first seven are symmetrical, consisting 
of a simple Beatitude, and a Promise. Again the latter three, 
are alike in that they are longer, and suffer amplification; but 
the second one has no promise, beyond the first beatification. 
Moreover, the first of them repeats the promise of the first or the 
former group. Therefore they belong together and should be so 
grouped, under the general title of Attainment. 

A word about the order of the second and third Beatitudes. 
Von Tischendorff, (on the authority of MSS. D, 33, Vulg. Lat. 
Syr. curs. Or. Fus (in eanone,) Hilar, a, ¢, ff, g, h, k, 1,) reverses 
the order. Following this order, the Beatitudes may therefore 
signify :— 


FIRST SEVEN BEATITUDES: ADOPTION.* 


TEST PROMISE SIGNIFICANCE 
1. Poverty of spirit Kingdom of Heaven Receptivity. 
2. Meekness Inheritance of the earth Patience. 
3. Mourning Comfort Self-control. 
4. Righteousness-desire Satisfaction Zeal. 
5. Mercifulness Mercy Compassion. 
6. Purity of heart Seeing God Purity. 
7. Peace-making Being called Children of God Adoption. 
LAST THREE BEATITUDES: ATTAINMENT. 
1. Persecution for Righteous- Kingdom of Heaven Temptation. 
ness’ sake 
2. Insults, Persecution, Slander Blessedness Apostolate. 
3. Prophet-persecution Great reward in Heaven Initiation. 





* 'To show how St. Paul (who mentions this tenfold division eighteen times during 
the course of his Epistle) summarizes these first seven degrees, the reader will ex- 
cuse a literal quotation, Romans, viii.12-13. 

**'Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh. For 
if ve live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the body (by initiation-torments), ve shall live. For as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the Sons of God. For ye have not received the Spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but ve have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba Father. . . And not only they, but ourselves also, which have the first fruits of 
the Spirit (the first three or more degrees), even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, (in initiation-torments,) waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of the body (which is the general subject of the first seven degrees). 
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These last three Beatitudes call for a few words of considera- 
tion. 

What is persecution for righteousness’ sake? Grant the exist- 
ence of fiends wicked enough to persecute righteousness for its 
own sake; but would not a supposedly righteous person who 


accepted persecution on these grounds inevitably show some de- 
gree of self-satisfaction, not to say conceit? If so, this cannot be 
the true sense of the Beatitude, which is supposed to have been 
uttered by Jesus. In analogy to Rev. xi,1C, may it not mean a 
persecution or torment instituted by the righteous prophet in 
order to test and develop neophytes? This would not be any- 
thing unusual, for Neophytes were purposely made to endure 
difficult tests in initiation trials, in almost all mysteries of an- 
tiquity. Why not ina Jewish Mystery initiation? 

Suggestive, in connection with this, is the repetition of the 
first promise, the Kingdom of Heaven. As it would be unlikely 
the same thing was meant, it might the second time be meant 
from a different standpoint—the first being a general, exoteric 
admission, by adoption into the Society of the Kingdom of the 
Heavens; the latter, a specially tested, esoteric admission, by 
attainment of the Inner Sanctuary of this same Mystic Order 
of the Kingdom of the Heavens. 

The second of the latter Beatitudes expresses the assertion 
and enforcement of truth as opposed to false report, (error in 
doctrine) and promises only Blessedness — the blessedness of 
a good conscience during the difficulties of recognition or defini- 
tion of the Truth. 

The third of the latter Beatitudes reattaches itself to the 
evident mystic purpose of the first. For what were the persecu- 
tions which prophets specially had in the past endured? Evi- 
dently such as were specially adapted to prophets, to the exercise 
and development of the prophetic utterance. What else but an 
Initiation. voluntary or involuntary into the highest prophetic 
rank. And indeed the dignity of Prophet is mentioned only in 
the last Beatitude; as if indeed this Kingdom of the Heavens 
was— a School of the Prophets, such as existed in the days of 
Elijah. 2 Kings, iii.15. 

What is this Kingdom of the Heavens? In the first place it 
was a Kingdom. and second a heavenly Sodality. 

It was a kingdom, but a spiritual one, not one temporal, Jno. 
xvili.36. Its King was the Anointed, and this was the accusa- 
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tion written over Jesus’s cross. But the reader must not at 
mention of the word king think of a throne, a sceptre and crown. 
To Greek minds, to such a mind as wrote this gospel, the word 
meant only a spiritual director. Of the nine Archons at Athens, 
the Second was called king (basileus), and his sole duty was 
supervision of the religious rites. 

Next, was it a kingdom heavenly; for each of the sentences 
is introduced by the word makxarios, not the blessed, of the A. V., 
but the blissful of the immortal Gods in Olympos and the Fortu- 
nate Saturnian Isles. 

What could such a heavenly kingdom be, but a Mystic Order? 
From the Eighth Beatitude it would seem to consist of Mystery- 
trials such as were in those days current and recognized; from 
the Ninth, it appears to contain a body of Teaching of Character- 
Improvement; and from the Tenth, a School of the Prophets, 
or Christs (in the Old Testament Prophets were so called, 1 
Kings xix.16; 1 Chron. xvi.22; Ps. ev.10.) It is therefore 
justifiable to talk of an Order of the Kingdom of the Heavens. 
If the Kingdom of the Heavens was a Mystic Order, then it 
must have had degrees. And, indeed, these Beatitudes express 
one of the degrees — giving the Test and the Reward thereof! 
Hence so many symmetrical repetitions of the same formula. 

That this is not mere theory, may be seen by remembering 
that St. Paul (in 2 Cor. xii.2 and 4) publicly uses the word 
heaven in just this sense of Mystic Degree of Initiation; for he 
boasts he had been caught up to the Third Heaven, and to 
Paradise. 

The Beatitudes therefore were not random good wishes, but 
constitute the programme (so to speak) of the Order of the 
Kingdom of the Heavens, in apparent purposive order, and 
symmetric utterance. 


VI. Tue Expositions. 


Following the principle on which this new translation was 
made, that the sacred writers did not suffer from mental chaos 
most commentators attribute to them. it is evident that St. 
Matthew’s mind cannot, on leaving the significant Ten Beati- 
tudes, have suddenly lost its grip, wit, and skill. And it is not 
hard to see symmetry of some kind in the five times repeated 
contrast between what the Ones-of-Olden Times said, and what 
Jesus said, vv.21, 27, 33, 38, 43. 
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The writer had some scheme in mind as when by the unmis- 
takable oratorical conclusion of verse 48, ‘‘Be ye initiated, just 
as your Father, the heavenly one, is initiated.’’ (The English 
word perfect, of the A. V. stands for the Greek teleios, the techni- 
eal word for initiation in the Greek telestic rites; see Liddel’s 
and Scott’s large Greek Dictionary,) which implies a complete 
initiation of some sort. 

But what is the scheme? Here are five symmetric statements, 
and Ten Beatitudes. But closer inspection reveals that to take 
the Beatitudes and the five paragraphs from the chapter, neg- 
lects verses 13-20, which treat of two distinct subjects, vv.13-16 
of the light, and vv.17-20 of fulfillment of the law. Adding 
these two paragraphs to the symmetrical five, there are seven 
paragraphs, as symmetrical almost as the first seven Beatitudes. 


The correspondence between them is as follows: 

1. Receptivity —Poverty in spirit is encouraged to let its light shine. 

2. Meekness—is to inherit the earth by fulfilling laws, not breaking them. 

3. Mourners to be comforted by abandoning claim for judgment against others, 
which might, according to divine Justice, result in a much more serious woe 
to themselves than even their present mourning, than if they exercise charity 
to others and consequently are the recipients of Divine charity and comfort. 

4. Desire for righteousness to be satisfied by avoiding not only adultery, but even 

the looking at a woman. 

. Merey to fellow-men to be shown by not limiting future actions by hard and 
fast oaths. 

6. Purity of heart is kept by non-resistance to evil, turning the cheek to the 
smiter, and having no disputes. 

- Peace-makers shall be adopted by God; by loving one’s enemies peace is 
made; hence flows initiation, as your Father is perfect. 


i) 
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The rest of the Sermon on the Mount then falls naturally into 
the same lines, as follows :— 


8. Temptation; ch. vi. Relation of various external and internal duties; and 
their difficulties for conscience. 

9. Insults, persecutions, slanders, ch. vii.l-12. The right course amidst these is 
found by Righteous J udgment directed’ by the Golden Rule. 

10. Initiation, vii.13-29. Deeds alone count towards a reward, as only actual 
trials made the prophets perfect. 


VIL. Tue Lorp’s PRaAyYEr. 


A glance below will show how the ten petitions of the Lord’s 
prayer correspond each for each with the Beatitudes. 


1. Our Father which art in Heaven ;—The poor in spirit (who recognize their de- 
pendence on the Father), shall receive the Kingdom of Heaven. 

2. hy name be intoned;—The Meek inherit the Earth by acting in the name of 
God, not their own. 

3. Thy Kingdom come;—-Mourners at the present condition of affairs in the 
world shall be comforted by the Second Advent. 
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4. hy Will be done;—Those who hunger and thirst after Righteousness are they 
who practise what is God’s will. 

5. On earth as it is in heaven;—The Merciful are those who in their earthly deal- 
ings carry out the Goodness God manifests in Heaven. 

6. Give us this day our daily bread;—The pure in heart seek the manna from 
above, the pure bread and not the gross flesh of quails that caused death 
among them who ate it. 

7. Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us ;—This 
is what peace-makers do. 

8. Sweep us not into a Test ;—Blessed are they who are tested, tempted, tried, for 
Righteousness’s sake — theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

9. But deliver us from Grievousness, from Insults, Persecutions and Slander. 

10. For thine is the Kingdom, the Power and the Glory, for ever and ever, Amen.— 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your compensation in Heaven, 
says the last Beatitude. 


VIll. THe Mrractes. 


On studying the structure of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
directly after the Sermon on the Mount, availing ourselves of 
the help of the suggestion of the prophecies, it is seen the next 
one comes in the eleventh chapter (v.10.) in which apparently 
a dramatic incident has been purposely invented to summarize 
the number of miracles that follow each other in dazzling suc- 
cession, after the Sermon on the Mount. The disciples of John 
come to enquire as to Jesus, and the latter bids them consider 
the brilliant series of miracles he has just done. Moreover, 
he finds fault with Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum which 
ought, says he, to believe in him because of these miracles; 
closing with a lurid denunciation of them for their unbelief, 
asserting that it would be more tolerable for Sidon, Tyre and 
Sodom on the day of Judgment, who had no such miracles to 
convert them, (vv.20-24.) The chapter closes with a Hierophantic 
prayer (vv.25-27) which makes good sense only in the case of 
the Hierophant of a Mystic Order, and closes with three verses 
of Invitation to come unto him (vv.28-31,) on the strength of the 
same miracles he has just summarized to Chorazin, Bethsaida 
and Capernaum. 

We have here, therefore, two subjects of study, the Miracles 
and the Invitation. 

On counting the specially mentioned miracles, they are found 
to be ten. Let their order be scanned. 


1. Leprosy, viii,1-4. Lepers were forced to be so poor in spirit as to warn all 
passers-by not to approach them, nor to enter in any house, and to dwell in 
the fields or desert. (Beatitude.) 

2. Palsy, viii,4-13. The opposite of palsy is the strength of youth, self-assertive 
and pugnacious. Palsy expresses the hesitation and modesty of meekness. 
( Beatitude..) 
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3. Fever, viii.l4, 15. The patient tossing in fever mourns and grieves and pines 
for the comfort of relief, of cooling rest (Beatitude) the Coming of God’s 
restful kingdom, (Lord’s Prayer). 


After these three miracles comes the Summary, and a proph- 
ecy pointing off the first three miracles as representative of the 
first three steps into the Kingdom, (see Invitation.) 

The following miracles then assume this order :— 


4. Stilling of winds and sea, viii.23-27. ‘‘There was a great calm.’’ The furious- 
ness of the winds symbolize the zeal of the Fourth Beatitude, (hunger and 
thirst); and the doing of the Lord’s Will, even in stilling the elements. 
(Lord’s Prayer.) 


5. Gergesene Demoniacs, viii.28-34. ‘‘ Hast thou come hither to torment us before 
our time?’’ Jesus in compassion permits them to enter the swine. God’s 
will is done as in heaven so on earth, by the cleansing of the two demoniacs 
and the restoring of peace in the human soul. 

There is a second independent half to this occurrence; that about the swine feeding. 
So the Lord’s Prayer’s next petition is taken to symbolize this: Give us this day 
our daily spiritual bread — not the gross food of quails for which the Israelites lusted 
and which caused their death, and which here are the swine feeding. 


6. Palsy, ix.1-8. ‘‘Jesus seeing their faith,’’ purity of heart. The miracle is 
done as a demonstration of his ability to forgive sins; so the Lord’s Prayer 
says Forgive us our tresspasses. 


7. Reanimation of Jairus’s daughter, ix.18, 19; 23-26. Blessed are the peace- 
makers. Jesus quieted the noisy mourners; they shall be called the Children of 
God — daughter of Jairus (Beatitude.) The mourners laughed Jesus to 
scorn; but Jesus forgave them and healed the child — ‘‘as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.’’ This restores the order of the Lord’s prayer peti- 
tions, slightly disarranged by the double nature of the Gergesene miracle. 
The apparently purposive insertion of v.18, 19, before the woman with the 
issue Of blood, shows also a slight question as to the order of the miracles 
themselves. 


8. Woman’s Issue of Blood, ix.20-22. ‘The issue of blood reminds of Jesus 
sweating drops of blood in Gethsemane where he overcame the Supreme 
Temptation of not finishing his work. So the Beatitude is for those who are 
tempted (persecuted for righteousness — a Temple-test); and the Lord’s 
prayer reads: Lead us not into temptation. 


¥. The two blind, ix.27-31. ‘They cry out, following him; in the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer; ‘‘But deliver us from evil.’’ The Beatitude applies to 
Jesus here; Persecuted by them, and insulted and slandered, as he must have 
been by their imposture, as the Greek reads, v.30, that he was made snort- 
ingly furious by them (embrimaomdai.) 


10. Dumb devil, ix.32-36. He is made to speak, te utter praises; For thine is the 
kingdom, the power and the glory, for ever and ever, Amen. So the Neophyte 


attains Prophet’s dignity and prophetic utterance, as suggested by the last 
Beatitude. 


(To be continued.) 











ARE WE THREE-DIMENSIONAL BEINGS? 
By Dr. Franz Hartmann. 


HERE is no doubt that in our material aspect we are three- 
dimensional; because our physical body has height, 
breadth and thickness; but in our spiritual aspect the 

matter is open to questions. Two-dimensional beings are shad- 
ows, or like images in a looking-glass, which if they were con- 
scious, could have no knowledge of any other plane than the level 
in which they exist; any other extension of space being impercep- 
tible to them. Thus it seems that animal man, if seen from a 
spiritual point of view, is such a two-dimensional shadowy being; 
for he knows nothing but his own personal self and the things 
that are in relation to it on the same plane of egotism. He imag- 
ines himself to be the center around which everything as in a 
circle moves, and sees the things on his plane only as they are 
related to him and to each other. He identifies himself with his 
own personality and where that personality ends, there is the 
end of his space and of his existence. He lives so to say on the 
very base of the pyramid of being, knowing nothing higher than 
that base and perceiving nothing of the sides of the pyramid 
nor of its apex; for he knows nothing of himself higher than his 
personality, the shadow of his unknown Higher Self. 

On the other hand, spiritually enlightened man, having out- 
grown to a certain extent the bonds of egotism, sees his own 
personality as his own shadow moving among the other shadows 
in this world. He has risen up within the pyramid and looks 
down from its apex upon the shadow play going on at the base, 
seeing his own shadow acting among the rest. He has not nec- 
essarily lost his interest in what is taking place below, neither 
has he become incapable of seeing what is going on in the world, 
nor does he think of treating it with contempt. He may be com- 
pared to a man standing before an ant hill and observing what 
the ants are doing. He sees them work. but he himself is not an 
ant. He is still connected with his own shadow or personality, 
but not identified with it. He uses his personality as an instru- 
ment to act upon the material plane, but does not become ab- 
sorbed by it, and when his personality dies and returns to the 
elements out of which it has been formed, he still remains what 
he was before, an immortal, luminous, self-conscious being, no 
more bound to a material form, but a soul whose shadow has 
disappeared like a mist before the rising sun. 














ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE AND MAN 
TIMAIOS. 
By ALEXANDER Wiper, M.D. 
(Continued. ) 


S the Father who brought it into existence contemplated 
this likeness of the gods of which he was the progenitor, 
he admired it, and in delight determined to make it still 

more like the model. As that was an eternal living being, he 
proposed to make this as near like it as was in his power. As the 
nature of the living one was everlasting, and it was not possible 
to join this in all ways to what was produced, he resolved to make 
a moving image of the ever-being and at the same time, while 
arranging the universal space in order he made of that ever- 
being which remains fixed in unity with reference to number, a 
likeness of the everlasting, namely: this which we have named 
Time. For he established days and nights and months and 
years, which did not exist before the sky, but rose into being at 
once when that came into existence. All these are parts of 
Time; and the expressions, ‘‘was’’ and ‘‘will be’’ are ideal 
forms which have come into existence with time, which are un- 
consciously ascribed to the eternal essence, but not properly. 
For we say that a thing was, is, and will be, but the right 
expression would be, that ‘it is’; while ‘was’ and ‘will be’ are 
expressions suitable only to objective existence, it being a thing 
of time. For they are motions which we unconsciously but 
wrongly ascribe to the Eternal Essence. For we say of an 
event that it was, is, and will be; but in truth the expressions 
‘it is.’ ‘it was,’ and ‘it will be’ are proper only the expressions 
existence; for they are movements. But that which abides 
always the same, permanent and immovable, neither becomes 
older nor younger, neither has come into existence in the past, 
nor will come into existence in the future, nor is it subject to 
those changes which objective existence entails upon things of 
sense. They are ideal forms of time which imitate that which is 
everlasting, and move in a circle measured by number. And 
besides, when we say that that which has come into existence 
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‘exists,’ that what is coming into existence is ‘coming into exist- 
ence,’ that what will come. into existence ‘will come into exist- 
ence,’ and that non-being has no being, it is incorrect. But at 
present it is probably not the time to discuss these subjects 
minutely. 

Time thus came into existence along with the universe. 
Accordingly as they began together to exist, they will be 
dissolved together, if there be any dissolution. And it was after 
the pattern of ever-abiding nature in order that it might be like 
it to the highest degree possible. For the pattern remains 
through every period, but this (the universe) has come into 
existence in the past, and likewise now is and will be. Such 
being the purpose and understanding of the Deity, in regard to 
the genesis of time, therefore in order that it might continue to 
exist, the sun, moon, and five other stars which are called planets, 
were brought into existence to make distinctions and preserve 
the enumerations of time. Having made the bodies of each of 
them, the Deity placed them, seven in number, in seven orbits; 
the moon in the first around the earth, the sun in the second 
beyond the earth; then the morning star (Venus), and the one 
sacred to Hermes, which move in their orbits as swiftly as the sun 
but impelled by a force in a contrary direction. Hence on this 
account the sun, the morning-star, and the star of Hermes, over- 
take and are overtaking each other.* 

Timaios then gives an elaborate explanation of the various 
celestial motions. Having duly arranged the whole in order he 
adds that the Deity set up a light in the second orbit, which we 
call the Sun, in order that it might bring to view the principal 
objects in the entire universal space and that living beings, so 
far as they were fitted, might participate in number ana learn by 
the revolutions both of the permanent and the similar. Thus 
night and day appeared. The month also when the moon moved 
through its orbit, and the year when the Sun had travelled 
through its orbit. Thus the stars began their career which move 
through the sky in order that this cosmic world may be as near 
as possible in the most eminent degree like the perfect and 
intellectible living being, the copy of the everlasting nature. 


Thus all things were made according to their pattern in the 
Divine Mind. | 





* It has been said that Plato in subsequent years changed this opinion. 
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Timaios then concludes that part of the discourse. He men- 
tions four races as originating from the Divine Creator, namely: 
first, the gods in the sky; next the birds and creatures that fly 
through the air; third, the races that dwell in the water; and 
fourth, those that have feet and go upon the land. The chief 
ideal form, that of divine beings, he created out of fire, that it 
might be luminous and beautiful to behold. In order to adapt 
it to the universe, he gave each divinity a circular form, and 
endowed-it with superior intelligence. To each of the divinities, 
he gave two motions. The fixed stars were also formed, as 
living beings divine and everlasting; and also other stars, which 
were framed according to the same principles, and with two 
motions like the others. Next. he formed the Farth, our nour- 
isher. It is fastened around the axis which extends through the 
universe, and is the guardian and creator of night and day, the 
first and oldest of the gods that have come into existence inside 
the sky. With this Timaios concludes his account of the 
divine beings that are visible and belong to Time. 

In regard to the superior divinities, that were revered 
throughout the Grecian countries, our philosopher declines to 
offer any opinion of his own. Like other communities with 
declining morality and freedom, Athens was very tenacious of 
its theology and religious worship, as the example of Sokrates 
plainly shows. Timaios is represented accordingly as remark- 
ing: ‘‘We must accept the accounts given by the men of former 
times, themselves, as they have declared, the offspring of gods. 
Surely they knew of their progenitors, and we cannot disbelieve 
the children of divine beings. Even though their statements 
are without reasonable and necessary proofs, yet as they pro- 
fess to be relating family matters, we must believe them in 
obedience to the law.’’ 

He begins accordingly by a theogony derived from the 
Orphean traditions, Uranos and Ge, the Sky and the Earth are 
named first. Oceanos, and Tethus, the divinities of the 
primeval sea and streams of water. were their children, from 
whom came Phorkus. Kronos, and Rhea, and many others 
besides. From Kronos and Rhea, were born Zeus and Hera.* 
and all the others that we know, as being called their brothers, 
and those likewise who were their progeny.’’ 





*In Italy and other European countries the divinities are better known as Sat- 
urnos and Ops and Jupiter and Junos. But the change is arbitrary, as the divinities 
of the respective peoples are not quite analogous. In the case of Poseidon, it is 
almost a mistake to transfer him into Neptune. 
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As soon as the divinities came into existence, both those which 
revolve in our sight and those that manifest at their own 
pleasure, the progenitor of the universe addressed them as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ye gods, the progeny of gods, of whose works I am both 
Fashioner and Father, the things which have come into existence 
directly through my agency are, if I please, indissoluble. 
Everything that is bound may be unloosed, and he who would 
dissolve that which is well and fitly organized is evil. As you 
have come into existence in this manner, you are not altogether 
superior to death or dissolution; yet you shall not be dissolved 
or liable to death; my will and purpose being greater and a more 
mighty bond than that which bound you when coming into exist- 
ence. Learn now what I tell you. There are three classes of 
mortals yet remaining to be created; and so long as they so re- 
main the universe will be uncompleted, for it will not have every 
race of living beings needed to make it complete. But if they 
can come into existence and partake of life through me they will 
ibe equal to the gods. In order therefore, that they may be only 
mortal beings, and that the universe may be truly the All, turn 
yourselves in the way of nature to the creating of living beings 
and imitate the power which I employed when you yourselves 
came into existence. So far as it is proper for any of them to be 
named with the immortal races that are called divine and that 
are leaders among those who desire always to follow in company 
with justice and with you, I will grant it, sowing the seed and 
bringing to the birth. But in regard to the remainder you will 
be the operators. Create and produce animate beings, inter- 
weaving the mortal quality with the immortal principle; nourish 
them, promote their growth, and receive them again when they 
pass away.’’ 

Having thus described their work as having been outlined to 
the subordinate divinities, Timaios speaks of the creation of the 
sublunary races. First the deity tempers the substance from 
which the soul of the universe had been derived, lessening it 
somewhat in purity. Having formed the universe after this 
manner, he distributed souls in it equal in number to the stars, 
one in each star, placing them as in a vehicle. He then points 
out the nature of the universe and the laws necessary for their 
regulation. He provides that in the first nativity all living be- 
ings should share alike, but that after their distribution to the 
various organisms, one would be produced the most God-fearing 
of all. The human nature being two-fold the stronger was to be 
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called Man (anér). While in the bodies, the souls would be 
subject to the emotions with all their consequences and natural 
appetites. Those who subdued these would live aright; but 
others unjustly. After living the appointed time, those who live 
well will return each of them to his kindred star, henceforth to 
live a blessed life. Failing in this he would fall into a womanish 
nature; and if he should not do better he would change into a 
brutal existence, analogous to the state of his degeneration, and 
undergo continual pains and labors. Finally, having by reason 
overcome the disorderly and irrational qualities natural to fire, 
water, air, and earth, he would return to the ideal of his first and 
highest condition. 

Having duly directed everything in order to avoid evil to each 
he scattered the souls; some in the earth, others in the moon, and 
others in various temporary organisms. After doing this, he 
left it to the young gods to make the mortal bodies and whatever 
else was required for the necessities of the human soul. He also 
gave the dominion into their hands with the charge to govern the 
mortal beings in the best and most serviceable manner, in order 
that they should not be the cause of evil to themselves. 

Having arranged everything he remained fixed in himself as 
ever, and as he thus continued the sons inspired by the same 
purpose performed his commands. Taking the immortal prin- 
ciple of a mortal being and imitating their own Creator they 
borrowed material on interest from the elements of the cosmic 
world as a loan to be again restored. These elements they 
joined firmly together, not with the indissoluble bonds by which 
they had been themselves constituted, but with minute ivisi- 
ble fastenings, placing the revolutions of the immortal soul in a 
body which wastes and renews its substance. 

Because of these conditions at the beginning, the soul when it 
is now first introduced into a mortal body comes into external 
existence with the mind totally undeveloped. But when the eur- 
rent of growth and nurture becomes diminished in intensity and 
the periodic courses become again calmed and go on steadily as 
time passes, then the revolutions of the several circles return to 
the order according to nature, and enable the permanent and that 
which is of diverse quality to be called aright — so that he who 
has them becomes intelligent. The individual, therefore, who 
receives both the right rearing and instruction, becomes entirely 
sound in health, escaping the greatest diseases; but he that is 
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neglectful will pass crippled through the whole course of life and 
go into Hades* imperfect and useless.”’ 

When first united with the body the soul is without intelli- 
gence. The six kinds of motions, and impulses from without 
disturb the revolutions of the soul, and the function of nutrition 
comes in for principal importance. But as nutrition and growth 
become less active tranquillity and wisdom come to the individ- 
ual. ‘‘If any one receives the right food and instruction, he 
becomes in every respect in perfect health, escaping the greatest 
disease; but he that is neglectful will pass crippled through the 
substance of life and go into Hades imperfect and useless. 

Timaios then explains the physical structure of the human 
figure. Imitating the scheme of the universe the creators placed 
the two divine circles in a spheroidal body; this which we name 
the head is the most godlike and lord of all things in us. To this 
the gods added the whole body for the service contemplating that 
it should participate in all the movements. 

These revolutions have no power to guide themselves, but are 
carried on as by chance in different directions, backward and 
forward, right and left, up and down, as may happen. Impulses 
are received from without, and the various motions that are thus 
received in their transmission from the body to the soul produce 
what are called ‘‘sensations.’’ These, in turn set in operation 
a very great and powerful motion, which interferes with the 
revolutions of the soul. even to turning from their course and 
throwing into disorder the three intervals of duplex and triple, 
with the conjoining links of sesquitertian, sesquialter, and ses- 
quioctave ratios. These cannot be dissolved except by him by 
whom they were bound. This is a subject which has exercised 
several commentators upon the dialogue, and exhibit some of the 
‘‘mathematical dust’’ to which Emerson has referred. The 
attempt to explain the ‘‘moods and processes’’ which the philos- 
opher has delineated, have had indifferent success. 


*In the ancient scheme of the universe, there was supposed to be a region be- 
neath the earth, into which the souls of the dead passed after bodily dissolution. 
This was called by the Greeks ‘‘Hades’’ or the invisible. Classic literature de- 
scribed Pluto or Hades, the brother of Zeus as the ruler of this Underneath, to- 
gether with his queen Kora or Persephoné. Poets also described a judgment of 
souls, over which Minos a former king of Krete, and Radamanthos a Rat-amene, pre- 
sided as assessors. They also described an Elysium or Paradise for the blest, and 
Tartaros as a region of punishment of the persistently evil. 

It was believed that the sun having set in the west, arose in the world beneath and 
came back to his place to begin the morning in the east. Hence the Sun-god was in 
some schemes described as being also, like Dionysos-Zagreus, the Sun-god of Hades. 


(To be continued.) 











PLUTARCH’S EXPLANATION OF NUMBERS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK. 
By MERLIN. 


I N his explanation of the discourse designated by Plato, The 
Timaios, Plutarch gives the following explanation of the 
theory of Numbers and harmony indicated by them. 

‘‘The first pair of these numbers consists of 1 and 2; the sec- 
ond of 3 and 4; the third of 5 and 6. Neither of these pairs 
make a four-sided number, either by themselves or joint with any 
other figures. The fourth consists of 7 and 8. If we add all 
these together it produces a tetragonal number of 36, (1+2+3-+ 
4+5+6+7+8=—36.) 

‘‘But the quaternary of numbers set down by Plato will be 
seen to have a more perfect origin, namely: of even and odd num- 
bers multiplied by odd distances. This quaternary contains the 
unit, the common original of even and odd numbers. There are 
2 and 3, the first plane numbers; then 4 and 9, the first squares, 
(2«2—4, and 3«3=—9;) the next, 8 and 27, the first cubical num- 
bers, not counting the unit. It is apparent, therefore, that it was 
not his intention that the numbers should be placed in a direct 
line one above another, but apart and opposite—one against the 
other, the even by themselves and the odd by themselves, accord- 
ing to the scheme here given. 


8 27 

In this manner similar numbers will be joined together. and 
produce other remarkable numbers, as well by addition as by 
multiplication. By addition thus: 2+3—5; 4+9—13; and 8+ 
27=35. Of these numbers the Pythagoreans ealled 5 ‘the nour- 
isher’—the breeding or fostering sound; believing a fifth to be 
the first of all intervals of tones which could be sounded. But as 
for 13 they called it ‘the remainder’ despairing of ever being able 
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to divide a tone into equal parts. Then 35 they named ‘harmo- 
ny’ as consisting of the two cubes 8 and 27, the first that rise 
from an odd and even number (2X2 and 33) and also of the 
four numbers 6, 8, 9 and 12, which comprehended both harmonic 
and arithmetical proportions.’’ 

Plutarch also illustrates the subject by a right-angled paral- 
lelogram divided into 35 squares, and exhibits the arrangement 
of them, with the aid of the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, L. 


‘‘ Admit a right-angled parallelogram A, B, C, D. The lesser 
side, AB, consists of 5; the longer side AC contains 7 squares. 
Let the lesser side be unevenly divided into two and three 
squares, marked by FE, and the larger division in two unequal di- 
visions of three and four squares. marked by F. Thus AEFG 
comprehends six; EBGI nine; FGCH eight; and GIHD twelve. 
By this means the whole parallelogram containing 395 little 
square areas, comprehends all the proportions of the first con- 
cords of music in the number of these little squares. For 6 is 
exceeded by 8 in a sesquitertian proportion (3 to 4,) in which the 
diatessaron is comprehended. And 6 is exceeded by 9 in a ses- 
quialter proportion (2 to 3) in which is also included the fifth. 
Also 6 is exceeded by 12 in a duplex proportion containing the 
octave; and then lastly, there is the sesquioctave proportion of a 
tonein8to9. They accordingly call that number which compre- 
hends all these proportions, ‘harmony.’ This number is 35; and 
being multiplied by 6 the product is 210. This, they say, is the 
number of days which brings those infants to perfection that are 
born at the end of seven months. 

To proceed by way of multiplying. Twice 3 make 6; 4 times 
9 are 36; and 8 times 27 are 216. Thus 6 appears to be a perfect 
number, as being equal in its parts; and it is called ‘marriage’ by 
reason of the mixture of the first even and odd. Moreover it is 
composed of the original number—one—of the first even number 
which is two, and the first odd number 3. Then for 36: it is the 
first number which is as well quadrangular as triangular, being 
quadrangular from 6 and triangular from 8. The same number 
arises as the product from the multiplication of the first two 
squares 4 and 9, and from the adding together of the three cub- 
ical numbers 1, 8, and 27, making 36. Lastly; you have a paral- 
lelogram with unequal sides. by multiplying 12 by 3 or 9 by 4. 
Take then the numbers of the sides of all these figures, the 6 of 
the square, the 8 of the triangle, the 9 for one parallelogram and 
the 12 for the other. Thus you will find the proportion of all 
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the concords. For 9 to 12 will be a fourth as nete to paramese. 
To 8 it will prove a fifth as nete to mese, the lowest to the middle. 
To 6 it will be an octave, as nete to hynate. And the 216 is the 
cubical number proceeding from 6, all so equal to its own peri- 
meter. 

‘‘Now these numbers aforesaid being endowed with all these 
properties the last of them—27—has this peculiar to itself: 
namely; that it is equal to all those that precede it (1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 
8.) Besides, it is the periodic number of the days in which the 
moon finishes her monthly course; and the Pythagoreans make 
it to be ‘the tone of all the harmonic intervals.’ On the other 
hand they call 13 ‘the remainder’ because it misses a unit to be 
half of 27. 

‘Now that these numbers comprehend the proportions of har- 
monic concord is easily made apparent. For the proportion of 
2 to 1 is duplex, which contains the diapason; as the proportion 
of 3 to 2 is sesquialter, which embraces the fifth; and the propor- 
tion of 4 to 3 is sesquitertian which comprehends the diatessaron; 
the proportion of 9 to 3 is triple, including the diatessaron and 
diapente; and that of 8 to 2 is quadruple comprehending the 
double diapason. Lastly there is the sesquioctave in 8 to 9 which 
makes the interval of a single tone. If then the unit, which is 
common, be counted as well to the even as the odd numbers,, the 
whole series will be equal to the sum of the decade. For the 
even numbers (the quaternary 1+2+4-+8) give 15, the triangu- 
lar number of 5. On the other side, take the odd numbers, 1, 3, 
9, 27, and the sum is 40; by which numbers the skilful 
measure all musical intervals, of which they call one a ‘dieses,’ 
and the othera tone. This number of 40 proceeds from the force 
of the quaternary number by multiplication. For every one of 
the first four numbers (1, 2, 3, 4,) being by itself multiplied by 
four the products will be 4, 8, 12, 16, which being all added to- 
gether make 40, comprehending all the proportions of harmony. 
For 16 is a sesquituce to 12, duplex to 8, and quadruple to 4. 
Again, 12 holds a sesquialter proportion to 8, and triple to4. In 
these proportions are contained the intervals of the diatessaron, 
diapente, diapason, and double diapason. Moreover, the num- 
ber 40 is equal to the two first tetragons and the two first cubes, 
taken both together. For the first tetragons are 1 and 4, and 
the first cubes are 8 and 27; which being added together make 40. 


‘Wherefore it appears that the Platonic quaternary is much 
more perfect and fuller of variety than the Pythagoric.’’ 
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Plutarch carries on this exposition to a far greater length, 
and with great ingenuity. He then cites the expositions made by 
other philosophers. and shows their incompleteness. The views 
of the followers of Poseidonios the Stoic are strenuously refuted. 
‘‘For,’’ says he, ‘‘they seem not to separate the soul altogether 
from matter ; but imagining the essence of limitations to be divis- 
ible in reference to bodies, and intermixing it with the intel- 
lectible essence, they defined the soul to be an ideal form of that 
which has extension in every direction, subsisting in an harmonic 
proportion of numbers. For they say that all mathematical ob- 
jects are distributed between the first intellectible and sensitive 
beings; and since the soul contains the sempiternal nature of 
things intellectible and the susceptible nature of things subject 
to sense, it seems but rational that it should consist of a sub- 
stance between both. But they were ignorant that the God when 
the soul has already been brought to completeness, making use 
afterward of the limitations of bodies to form and shape the 
matter, confined and encompassed the dissipated and fleeting 
substance within the compass of certain surfaces composed of 
certain surfaces composed of triangles adapted together.’’ | 

‘‘Tt is even more absurd to represent the soul as an ideal form. 
For the soul is always in motion; the ideal form is incapable of 
motion. The one is never to be intermingled with that which is 
subjected to sense; the other is interwrought into the substance 
of the body. Moreover, God could be said only to imitate an 
idea as his pattern; but he was the artificer (demiurgos) of the 
Soul as a work perfect and complete. Now enough has been said 
to show that Plato does not assert number to be the substance of 
the soul, but only that the soul is arranged and proportioned by 
number.’’ 





INSTINCT OF IMMORTALITY. 


It is a most fortunate law of our instincts that in a healthy 
and normal condition, we cannot realize that the life we enjoy 
can ever be non-existent. We can easily persuade ourselves of 
the destruction of others, but imagination obstinately refuses to 
make us spectators of our own decay. It is inexplicable. but it 
is true; and it is fortunate that in the most violent opposition to 
all the evidence of history, our brains persist in clinging to a sort 
of unexpressed illusion, that we, alone, cannot die.—A. W. 








THE FUTURE OF HUMANITY. 


By Eurzasetu P. CorNneELL. 


READ AT THE REGULAR TUESDAY EVENING MEETING OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
244 LENOX AVENUE, NEW YORE CITY. 


AM uncertain as to what is meant by the ‘‘future of human- 
ity.’’ That is, how far in the future are we to look, for, 
of course, we expect as our ultimate destiny the ascent to 

divinity and absorption in the Deity. Then we could no longer be 
called human. As we know little or nothing about the nature of 
the divine, the attempt from this point of view to cast our horo- 
scope would be beyond one’s ability. Indeed when I began to 
search among the odds and ends, which by courtesy I call my 
mind, there was an absolute lack of ideas as to what the future 
of humanity might be. I did, however, find some decided notions 
as to what the future of the individual should be; so by juggling 
a bit with the subject, calling it ‘‘the humanity of the future,’’ 
which would be a half-way house, a stopping-place on the road to 
final perfection, the task did not quite seem so impossible. And 
as we know that humanity is but an aggregation of individual 
units, of which you and I form a part, then the future which each 
of us makes, our plans and hopes will become realized, the ideal 
we hold before us would to a degree show the trend of the race 
as a whole. 

Our present condition, physically and mentally, would seem 
ideal to the barbarians of by-gone ages; just as when our ideals 
have been attained by the humanity which will succeed us, will 
they look back on us as barbarians, in spite of our inventions, 
our arts and sciences, and will have pushed their ideals so far 
ahead that they are beyond our present range of comprehension. 

What then is this ideal towards which we are striving, physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, and I should say spiritually, only that 
we will hardly be able to reach beyond mentality with our pres- 
ent tools. 

Physically, then, judging from the past, too, we would look 
for man to increase in size, to attain more of the god-like pro- 
portion of ancient days. We know how the fad of late for out- 
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door life, out-door sports, has developed the race; the shoulders 
have broadened, the chest expanded, the bodies are _bet- 
ter jointed, even the height has increased, and by proper 
regard to hygiene, deep breathing, a still further perfection of 
the physical frame may be looked for. Our grandmothers would 
be horrified at the athletic girl of to-day, with her larger waist, 
her fresh complexion and general air of good health. The pale 
delicate, lackadaisical, clingy-vine woman seems already a thing 
of the past. 

Then the labor performed by man will undergo a still further 
revolution. Machinery will more and more replace hand work, 
consequently leaving to the individual more time to be devoted 
by him in other fields. We have but to look at the achievements 
in this in the past hundred years, to warrant us in this belief. 
Electricity plays a great part in the life of the community 
where it was hardly dreamed of in our grandfather’s days. 
Who would have supposed when steam cars first came into being 
that in the course of time it would be possible for each to have 
his special and particular car, which could be propelled here and 
there at will? Yet this day of automobiles has brought it to pass. 
It is within the bounds of possibility that the man of the future 
may not confine his means of locomotion to the earth, but prefer 
to go through the air; this means of conveyance is now only in 
the experimental stage; but we have not exhausted nature’s 
resources or the ingenuity of man to turn to his own advantage 
whatever further discoveries he may make. 

In Bulwer Lytton’s Coming Race, you will recall, the people 
were provided with wings reaching to the knees which were fast- 
ened around the shoulders with light spring steel, and when 
extended, the arms slid through loops for that purpose, forming 
a stout central membrane. When the arms were raised, a lining 
beneath the vest or tunic was by a mechanical contrivance 
inflated with air, and served to buoy the body as on bladders. 
The wings and balloon-like apparatus were highly charged with 
the mysterious agent ‘‘vril.’’ Twenty-five to thirty miles an 
hour speed was attained, and this could be kept up for five or 
six hours at a stretch. This may be but a forecast of the method 
of travel for the future, and is no more extravagant a conceit 
than would have been a hundred years ago the thought of X-rays, 
or of a motor-car travelling eighty miles an hour. When the 
man of the house comes in and says: ‘‘ My dear, I am obliged to 
take a flyer to South America in half an hour, would you like to 
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go?’’ Ali that will be necessary will be for us to hitch on a pair 
of wings geared to the proper speed and accompany him in his 
flight. Of course Bulyer Lytton’s idea will be so improved upon, 
that our journey to South America, say, will be made with com- 
paratively few stops. 

With the perfecting of the physical body and the advance in 
mentality would come, almost immunity from disease. Science 
with her discoveries of new germs and bacilli, and with her in- 
creased knowledge to fight disease, must in this line, keep pace 
with the general advance along other lines. Science will not 
be separated as it is to-day but go hand in hand with ethics. 

Life will be simplified in those Utopian days; the frantic 
rush and hurry of the present time, which we can only hope is 
but a phase of our development, will have given way to a more 
settled, staple mode of existence; and with these physical ad- 
vantages, time certainly will be ours to devote to a more altru- 
istic life. We shall have learned to master the physical body, 
so that it and the desires and senses working through it do not 
control the mind. Thus we shall have two powerful tools for 
the advance of the higher side of our nature. It is through 
ignorance that we sin, for sin is ignorance, and ignorance is sin. 
With the greater knowledge that we are postulating for our 
ideal, sin and mistakes as regards these planes of body and mind 
should and will have been nearly left behind. Then we will 
have set for ourselves higher aims, living with different motives. 
Even now, our dim and foreshortened ideals are far beyond the 
expression we give to life, the force that is ours. In the future 
these very ideals will be the reality, and the ideals themselves 
will have gone that much further in advance. The person we 
long to be is without fear, incapable of a low or mean thought 
or act, tolerant because understanding, charitable to all; the 
bond uniting us to our fellow men will be stronger then, the 
brotherhood of souls will be more of a reality. There will be no 
room in the nature for malice, rancor, hate, envy. Therefore 
there will be no despondency and gloom will be missing. We 
will be self-governed. The poor and cumbersome machinery of 
law need not exist, so far as we are concerned; for we shall 
rule ourselves. And this is a very great thing, to be master of 
one’s self. 

As we should expect to be introduced to new states of matter, 
new elements, finer and more powerful forces, and to be devel- 
oping new senses, so might we think of this now material body 
becoming in the same degree as these appear, become recog- 
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nizable and serviceable to us somewhat less physical, perhaps, 
in its texture. If thoughts are purified and kept pure, there will 
be no dregs, no imperfect forms, no impurities left to be worked 
over into lower phases of being. If thought is creative, then if 
its power is devoted to less material, more unselfish, altruistic 
ends, then our surroundings must show the effect of this purifi- 
cation. 

With pure physical bodies, we would leave behind us no 
heritage of disease. With the growth of mind, we would 
broaden out into well-rounded, dispassionate, self-centered be- 
ings on that plane; with the knowledge gained from experience, 
the moral nature would 1n its turn be strengthened, bigotry and 
hatred left far behind, creed divisions become mere threads 
which would not interfere with the harmony of the community. 

This we see is more than physical evolution, it is evolution on 
all lines. You will remember M. C. says in ‘‘Through the Gates 
of Gold’’ that in past civilizations there has been one summit 
to which man attains, where there is a great and brilliant efflo- 
rescence of the intellectual, mental and material part of his 
nature; but that ever has he fallen back from this height, be- 
yond which are the ‘‘Gates of Gold;’’ and that in the essence, 
the flower of man is to be found the key which unlocks the gates. 
The spiritual part of man has not kept pace with the mental and 
physical. He has come up from ignorance to intelligence and 
recognizes wisdom from afar; but he stops short of intuitive 
knowledge and inspiration. This intuition and inspiration we 
should expect to be ours. Whatever may be the secrets that the 
locked doors of the future have for us, man himself must find 
the key, and he will find it within and not outside himself. 





Niebuhr discovered that there had been a temple at Mount 
Sinai, at a period of unknown antiquity. Mount Sinai was 
*‘the mount ot gods’’ ages before the period assigned to the 
Exodus. Relics have been discovered showing that it had been, 
during that far-off time. the resort of pilgrims. Tombs also 
have been found in the shape of bee-hives, reminding us of the 
Pelasgic architecture of Greece. What is more wonderful, the 
implements of flint have been found there, showing that the 
Sinaitic peninsula was inhabited in the Ancient Stone Age. 
This shows that men must have lived there ten thousand years 
ago, when the valley of the Nile was filled with water almost to 
the summit of the hills, and human beings were gathered up 
there for abode. 








THE ‘‘POPOL VUH”’ 
OR 
THE BOOK OF THE HOLY ASSEMBLY. 


TRANSLATED BY 
KenNETH Sytvan GutTHRIE, A.M., Pa.D., M.D. 


INTRODUCTION, 


This note, by James Pryse, is, at least, a suggestive interpretation, of the theology 
of the Popol Vuh. 

‘*The creative gods, as given in the Popol Vuh, are four; but they are invoked 
by ten names (nine gods synthesized by a tenth, an aurora, and collectively named 
the Plumed Serpent), and are divided into two hosts, called respectively twice great 
father of the sun, and twice great mother of the moon, making seven solar gods, 
and seven lunar. 

In the great sea of space six of these gods became manifest as an ever-increasing 
light, and are again synthesized by the Plumed Serpent, the seventh, because enveloped 
in his azure-and-green halo. ‘hey constitute seven hosts of the ‘‘ greatest sages.’’ 
‘Then to two of these gods, the Dominator (more literally,) ‘‘he who is on high,’’ a 
the Plumed Serpent, comes the word of the deity, that supreme who is never in- 
cluded in any enumeration of the gods, and is never given any specific name. These 
seven are the divine man of the first dawn. The word calls into activity the three 
fold electric-fire, Hurakan, by whom the creative work is carried on. The waters 
are drained, the earth spoken into existence; and the sacred mountains uprise, 
velveted with cypress and pine; the life waters flowing in serpentine courses 
between them, all being accomplished by the threefold fire, Hurakan, impelled by 
the power of the meditation of the gods. These mountains are symbolical of the 
life-centers of the earth; being mentioned later on as the seven volcanoes created 
at the dawn of the aurora. In all this work but seven of the fourteen gods are 
engaged; the other seven appear only when nascent man is to be ensouled, when 
all fourteen are named. Essentially there are only seven gods, since they are gen- 
erally given as solar-lunar couples.’’ 

This note appears in James Pryse’s translation of the First Book of the Popol 
Vuh, which appeared in ‘‘ Lucifer,’’ in the years 1894-1895. It is to be regretted 
that he did not translate more than a small portion. 

Unfortunately, James Pryse’s work was of English so perfect as to lose some of 
the flavor of the original; but his metaphysical generalizations will be found very 
helpful. 

The present translation was made entirely independently, but some felicitous 
English terms have been added from his version, and are enclosed in brackets. 

Other words that appear in brackets are such as have to be supplied to make 
the sense, or are literal translations. 


BOOK I. 
CREATION, 
1. This is the origin of the ancient history of the country here 


called Quiche. 
2. We will write here and we will begin the history of early 
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times, the principle and origin of all that occurred in the city of 
the Quiche, in the tribes of the Quiche Nation. 

3. Here then we will manifest, discover and publish what was 
in darkness, the energizing of its Dawn by the Wii! of Tzakol the 
creator, and Bitol the former, of Alom he-who-begets, and 
Qaholom he-who-gives-being, and whose names are Hun-ahpu- 
vuch the opossum-sabarean-shooter, Hun-ahpu-utiu the jackal- 
sabarcan-shooter, Zaki-nima-tzigiz the great-white-blood-letter, 
Tepeu the dominator, Gucumatz the plumed-serpent, Qux-cho 
the heart-of-the-lakes, and Cux-palo the heart-of-the-sea, Ah- 
taxa-lak the master-of-the-verdant-planisphere, Ah-raxa-tzel the 
master-of-the-azure-expanse. 


Jackal may be rerdered: Sleeping animal, and Pryse then eenders opossum as 
non-sleeping animal. 


4. Thus are named, thus are sung and celebrated together, 
those who are the grand-mother and grand-father, whose name 
is Xpiyacoce the sun-god and Xmucane the moon-goddess, pro- 
tectress and conserver, twice grand-father and twice grand- 
mother; as it is said in the Quiche histories which completely 
describe their nature and subsequent actions for prosperity and 
civilization. 

0. This is what we will write since (some one has promul- 
gated) the Word of Dios, and within Christianity; we will 
reproduce it since the Popol Vuh is no more seen, in which it 
was clearly seen that men came from the further shore of the 
‘sea; the title of which was ‘‘The Tale of Human Existence in 
the Land of Shadows, and, How Man Saw Light and Life.’’ 


Dios’ Spanish for God, which was everywhere by missionaries substituted for 
the Quiche name for God, Cabavil. 


Christianity literally, within already the word of God. 
Land of Shadows literally, in the overshadowed Land. 


CHAPTER I. 


CREATION OF MAN. 


6. It is the first book written long ago; but its sight is hidden 
from him who sees (externally only) and who thinks (with his 
brain only). Marvellous is both its appearance, and its recital 
of the times in which was completed the formation of all that is 
in the heavens and on the earth, the making symmetrical, and 
the quadrangulation of its signs. the measure of its angles, their 
alignment, and the establishment of parallels on the heavens and 
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on the earth, at the four extremities, at the four cardinal points, 
as was said by Tzakol the creator, and Bitol the former, the 
mother, the father of life and of existence, he by whom all 
acts and breathes, father and vitality of the peace of peoples, of 
his cultured-and-developed-devotees; he whose wisdom has 
brooded over the excellence of all that exists in the sky, on the 
earth, in the lakes, and in the sea. 

7. Here is the narrative of how everything was in suspense 
(or latency), everything was calm and silent, everything was 
immovable, everything was peaceable, and immeusity of the 
firmament was void. 

8. Here then is the first word and the first divine utterance. 
Not vet was there a single man, not an animal; not any birds, 
fishes, crabs, forests, stones, pits, bogs, caverns, grass or groves, 
only the firmanent existed. 

9. Not vet did the face of the earth show itself; the tranquil 
ocean and the space of the skies alone existed. 

10. Not yet was there anything substantial (embodied), any- 
thing clinging (correlated), nothing that balanced (equilibrated), 
nothing that made the least sough, which raised a sound in the 
sky. 

11. Nothing yet stood upright, there was only tranquil water, 
nothing but the calm and solitary sea, for not yet was there 
anything which possessed existence. 

12. There was nothing but meditative poise and silence in the 
shadows in the night. Solitary also dwelt Tzakol the creator, 
Bitol the former, Tepeu the dominator, Gucumatz the plumed- 
serpent, Alom the begetter, Qaholom the cause of existence; 
they hovered over the water as a dawning light. 

13. They are lapped (enveloped) in green and azure; hence 
their name Gucumatz (serpent with green and azure plumes 
of the bird of paradise); they belong to the greatest sages. 
Thus the sky exists, as likewise exists the heart-of-the-sky; 
such is the name of Qabauil, God; thus is he invoked. 

14, Then did his word come here with Tepeu the dominator, 
with Gucumatz the plumed-serpent, in the darkness and in the 
night (preceding Nahuatl civilization), and she spoke with 
Tepeu the dominator, and Gucumatz the plumed-serpent. 

15. And they spoke; they consulted and meditated; they 
understood each other; they assembled, (they joined) their 
words and their views. 
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16. While they consulted, it dawned; and at the moment of 
dawn man was manifested, while they were taking counsel 
concerning the production and the growth of the forests and the 
convolvuli (creeping vines), concerning the nature of life and 
humanity, (effected) in the darkness and the night by him who 
is Qux-cah the heart-of-the-sky, whose name is Hura-kan; the 
second is Chipi-sakulka the (zigzag) path-of-the-lightning- 
flash, the third is Raxa-cakulka, striking-lightning (thunder- 
bolt); and these three are from Qux-cah the heart-of-the-sky. 

17. Lightning is the first (sign) of Hura-kan; the second is 
Chipi-cakulka the (zigzag) path-of-the-lightning-flash; the 
third is Raxa-cakulka the striking-lightning (thunder-bolt) ; and 
these three are from Qux-cah the heart-of-the-sky. 

18. Then they came with Tepeu the dominator, and Gucu- 
matz the plumed-serpent; then was counsel taken about civi- 
lized life; how sowing should be carried on; how dawn (civi- 
lization) should ceceur; who should be the support and nourish- 
ers of the gods (nobles and priests). 

19. ‘*Let it be so done. Let it be accomplished,’’ (was it said). 
‘‘Let this water retire, and cease to obstruct, so that land may 
exist; let it become firm, and present a surface, so that it may 
be seeded, and that day shine both in sky and on earth; for we 
shall receive nor glory (recognition) nor honor (adoration) of 
all that we have created and formed, until the human creature 
exist, the creature endowed with reason.’’ 

20. Thus spoke they, while the earth formed itself by their 
power. 

21. Thus truly occurred creation, and earth came (spoken) . 
into being. 

22. ‘‘Karth,’’ said they; and immediately it came into exist- 
ence. 

23. Its formation in its material state (occurred) as a mist 
or cloud; when the mountains, like lobsters, appeared on the 
waters; and in a moment the great mountains were (uprose). 

24. Only by a marvellous and magical power, it was possible 
to do what had been resolved to do (shadow forth) about exist- 
ence of the mountains and the valleys. simultaneously with the 
creation of the cypress and pine forests (which appeared) on 
their surface. 

25. And thus Gucumatz the plumed-serpent, was filled with 
joy. ‘‘Thou art welcome (cried he) O Qux-cah heart-of-the- 
sky, O Hura-kan, O Chipi-cakulka path-of-the-lightning (water- 
born fire), O Raxa-cakulka the striking-lightning.’’ 
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26. ‘‘What we have created and formed shall have its achieve- 
ments,’’ they answered. 

27. And first the earth, the mountains, and the plains, formed 
themselves; the course of the waters was divided; the rivulets 
went away winding between the mountains; in this order did the 
waters arise when the great mountains were unveiled. 

28. Thus was the creation of the earth, when it was formed 
by them who are Qux-cah the heart-of-the-sky, and Qux-uleu 
the heart-of-the-earth; for thus they are named who first made 
it prolific, the yet sterile and inert sky and earth being suspended 
in the midst of the waters. 

29. Such was its fecundation, when they fecundated it while 
they were meditating its achievement and its composition. 


CHAPTER IL. 
CREATION OF ANIMALS. 


1. Then they gave fecundity to the beasts of the mountain 
(nature-sprites), who are the guardians of all the forests; the 
beings who people the mountains, deer, birds, lions, tigers, ser- 
pents, vipers, and the ganti (a beautiful but very poisonous 
snake), the guardian of the convolvuli. 

2. Then Alom the begetter, Qaholom the existence-causer 
(he-who-confers-existence), spoke: ‘‘Are the shadows of the 
trees and the convolvuli made for silence and for being desert? 
Wherefore it is well there should be beings to guard them.”’ 

3. Thus spoke they, while they were arousing fertility, and 
were conversing about it; and immediately existed deer and 
birds. Then they distributed to the deer and birds their places 
of abode. 

4. ‘*You, deer, at the bank of the rivulet, in the ravines, shall 
you sleep; here shall you stay between the bushes and the for- 
age; in the forests shall you multiply, on four feet shall you 
walk, on four feet shall you live.’? And it was so as they said. 

). Then were alloted likewise equally abiding places of the 
large and small birds. ‘‘You birds, you shall lodge in the tops 
of the forests, above the convolvuli; there shall you build your 
nests; there shall you multiply; you shall develop on the 
branches of the trees, on the twigs of the convolvuli.’’ 

6. Thus was spoken to the deer and the birds, while they 
performed their tasks, and took possession of their abiding 
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places and haunts. Thus did Alom the begetter, Qaholom the 
existence-causer, allot their habitations to the beasts of the earth- 

7. The deer and the birds being all finished, a voice came to 
these deer and birds by the organ of Tzakol the creator, and 
Bitol the former, Alom the begetter, and Qaholom the existence- 
causer. 

8. ‘‘Bray and twitter now, since the power to bray and 
twitter (is given you) ; let your language be heard, each accord- 
ing to his species, each according to his kind;’’ thus was spoken 
to the deer. the birds, the lions, the tigers, and the serpents. 

9. ‘*Tell out your name, honor us, we who are your father 
and mother, invoke Hura-kan, Chipi-cakulka the lightning-path, 
Raxa-cakulka the striking-lightning, Qux-cah the heart-of-the- 
sky, Qux-uleu the heart-of-the-earth, Tzakol the creator, and 
Bitol the former, Alom the begetter, Qaholom the existence- 
causer, speak; call on us; salute us;’’—thus was said to them. 

10. But they could not speak as a man; they only cackled, 
clucked, and croaked; each one murmuring in a different manner 
according to his kind, without the manifestation of any language. 

11. When Tzakol the creator, and Bitol the former, heard 
that they could not speak, they said once more to each other, 
Alom the begetter, and Qaholom the existence-causer. 

12. And it was said to the animals: ‘‘You will have to be 
altered. since you have not been able to speak. Wherefore we 
have changed your speech, and your food and your nurture; 
your dens and your abodes shall you have; but they will remain 
ravines and forests; for our glory is not perfect and you invoke 
us not. 

13. ‘*There shall yet be other beings; doubtless there shall 
be some who may be able to salute us; we will enable them to 
obey us; now do your duty; as to your flesh, it shall be ground 
between the teeth — so shall it be. 

14. ‘‘This then is your destiny.’’ Thus was spoken to them; 
and simultaneously these words were made known to the great 
and small living (nature) beings that are on the face of the 
earth (including pre-Nahuatl tribes). Now they wished to 
try their fortune again. They wished to make a new attempt, 
they wished to adopt a new method of adoration. 

15. But they did not understand the language one of the 
other; but they ended in nothing, and nothing could be done. 

16. Thus was their flesh humiliated; and all animals who are 


here on the face of the earth were reduced to being eaten and 
killed. 
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17. Hence the need of a new attempt at forming creatures by 
Tzakol the creator, and Biiol the former, Alom the begetter, 
Qaholom the existence-causer. ‘‘Let us try again; already 
the time of sowing approaches, here is the dawn about to appear; 
let us make them who are to be our supports (vehicles) and 
nourishers.’’ 

18. ‘‘How shall we do that we may be invoked, and that we 
should be remembered on the face of the earth? We have tried 
already with our first work and creature; it has not been possi- 
ble that we should be saluted and honored by them. Wherefore 
let us try to make (men) obedient and reverent who shall be 
our supports (vehicles) and nourishers.’’ 

19. Thus spoke they. Then the creation and the formation 
(of man took place). They made his flesh of clay-mud (earth) 

20. They saw that he was not well; for he was without co- 
herence, consistence, without movements, without force, inapt 
and watery; he could not move his head; his face turned to 
one side only; his sight was veiled and he could not look back- 
wards; he had been endowed with the gift of speech, but he had 
no intelligence; and straightaway he consumed himself in the 
water without being able to stand upright. 

21. Now Tzakol the creator, and Bitol the former, said once 
more: ‘‘The more we work on him, the more incapable is he 
to walk and to multiply.’’ They said: ‘‘Let there be then an 
intelligent being.’’ 

22. Then they said, while afresh consulting together: ‘‘ Let 
us say to Xpiyacoe the sun-god, Hun-ahpu-vuch the opossum 
or sleeping animal-sabarean-shooter, and Xmucane the moon- 
goddess, and Hun-ahpu-utiu the jackal or non-sleeping-animal- 
sabarcan-shooter: ‘‘Try once more to draw his lot, and to ascer- 
tain the time or horoscope of his formation.’’ Thus spoke to 
each other Tzakol the creator, and Bitol the former; and they 
spoke them to Xpiyacoe the sun-god, and Xmucane the moon- 
goddess. 

23. Then took place the discourse with these diviners (seers), 
the grand-parents of the sun and of the dawn, as they are 
called by them who are Tzakol the creator, and Bitol the for- 
mer, and those are the names of Xpiyacoe the sun-god, and 
Xmucane the moon-goddess. 

24. And those (the host) of Hura-kan spoke with Tepeu the 
dominator, and Guecumatz the plumed-serpent, then they spoke 
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to Ahgih, or him-of-the-sun, and Ahbit him-of-formation, who 
are diviners. ‘‘It is time afresh to decide concerning the signs 
of the man whom we had formed, (our formed man) so that he 
be once more our support (vehicle) and nourisher, that we may 
be invoked and remembered. 

25. ‘‘Enter therefore into words (begin to speak), O you 
Alom the begetter, and you Qaholom the existence-causer, our 
grand-mother and grand-father, Xpiyacoe the sun-god, and 
Xmucane the moon-goddess;_ see to it that germination occur, 
that dawn break, that we be adored, that we be commemorated 
by the formed man, by the created man, by the civilized man 
(plaything-man), by the tried man (ground man); see that this 
oceur. 

26. ‘‘Manifest your name, O Hun-ahpu-vuch the opossum-sab- 
sabarean-shooter, O Hun-ahpu-utiu, jackal-sabarcan-shooter, 
twice-begetter, twice-procreator, great boar, great thorn-set- 
ter, great emerald-setter, great jeweler, engraver, great ar- 
chitect, he-of-the-verdant-planisphere, he-of-the-azure-surface, 
master-of-incense, chief-of-Tolecat, (the ethereal city), grand- 
parent-of-the-sun, grand-parent-of-the-day; for thus be ye 
named by our workmanship and our creatures. 

27. ‘‘Make your passes over your maize, over your tzitze 
cork-tree beans, and divine so as to see if he will be made, and if 
it shall happen that we elaborate and carve his mouth and bis 
face from wood?’’ thus was it said to the diviners. Then (it 
was the moment) to throw (lots), and to salute what constituted 
the divination with the maize and tzitze cork-tree beans. ‘‘Sun 
and creature!’’ said to them then the old-woman and the old- 
man. Now this old-man was the master of the tzitze cork-tree 
beans (his name was Xpiyacoc), the sun-god, but the old- 
woman was the diviner, Bitol the former, whose name was 
Chirakan Xmucane the moon-goddes-of-increase. 

28. Now they spoke thus at the moment when the sun stopped 
(at noon): ‘‘It is time to agree, to speak, that we may hear, 
that we may speak and that we may say if the wood will have 
to be carpentered and chiselled by Tzakol the creator, and Bitol 
the former; whether he will be the support (vehicle) and nour- 
isher, at the time when germination will occur, and when the 
dawn shall break.’’ 

29. **O maize, O tzitze cork-tree beans, O sun, O creature, 
unite, call to each other, cohabitate,’’ thus was it spoken to the 
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maize, and the tzitze cork-tree beans, to the sun and the 
creature. And you, O Qux-cah the heart-of-the-sky, blush 
(come and redden yourself by pricking yourself with thorns), 
and be not the cause that Tepeu, the Dominator, and that 
Gucumatz the plumed-serpent. should lower their lips or their 
face.”’ | 

30. Then they spoke and said the truth. ‘‘That is truly the 
way to make your puppets, worked out of wood, who may 
speak and reason at their ease on the face of the earth.’’ 

31. ‘‘Be it so,’’ answered they, when they spake. At the 
same instant the puppet of worked wood arose; men arose, 
men reasoned; and these are the people who (inhabit) the sur- 
face of the earth. 


32. They existed and multiplied; they brought forth daugh- 
ters and sons, puppets worked from wood; but they had neither 
heart nor intelligence, nor memory of Tzakol their creator, and 
Bitol their former. They led a useless life, and lived like 
animals (walked like animals on all fours). 

33. They remembered no more Qux-cah the heart-of-the-sky, 
and thus did they fall; hence it was only an essay and attempt 
at men; who at first spoke, but whose face dried and withered; 
their hands and feet were without any consistency, they had 
neither blood, nor subsistence. nor humidity, nor fat: withered 
cheeks were their faces; dry were their feet and their hands, 
and their flesh languished (emaciated). 

34. Wherefore they thought not of raising their hands towards 
Tzakol the creator, and Bitol the former, their father and 
providence. Now these were Chicop the first men, who in 
great number existed here on the face of the earth. 


Chicop signifies all kinds of living creatures, may also be applied to men, in 
the sense of brutish, savage, uncultured, barbarous. The creation rere spoken of 
seems to allude to the Savage or barbarous tribes of North America. 


Kart Acording to this text it seems very evident that a noble and sacerdotal 
caste was created before that which is mentioned later. It is here depreciated by 
the writers of the Popol Vuh as being useless, ungrateful and deformed, and partly 
destroyed, it would seem by the deluge, or the huricane that we will soon hear of. 
A historical tradition, preserved by Garcia (Origen de los Indios lib. V. cap. D), gives 
us reason to suppose that indeed this cataclysm destroyed a part of this race, and 
that what was left of it retired to the mountains of Chiapas and of Oaxaca, and 
that from them descended the civilized nations of the Zapote ques. The two broth- 
ers Hun-Chouen and Hun-Batz, which we will soon hear of, might have retired 
thither with them, whence it might result that the men of this creation were pure 
Nahnas, born without commerce with the women of that country, and true Toltecs of 
the country of Oaxaca and Tehuantepec, who called themselves ‘‘friends and sons 


of Quetzalcohvatl’’ (Sahaguin, Hist. gen. de las cosas de Neuva Espana, lib. x, 
cap. xxix, 10). 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
THE DELUGE. 


1. Now happened the end (of these men); the ruin and the 
destruction of these puppets, worked out of wood, who were put 
to death. 

2. Then the waters were swollen by the will of Qux-cah the 
heart-of-the-sky; and there occurred a great inundation which 
rose over the head of these puppets and these beings of worked 
wood. 

3. The tzitze cork-wood- tree (constituted) the flesh of man, 
but when the woman was moulded by Bitol the former, and 
Tzakol the creator, the zibae (sassafras or willow) (was what 
entered into the composition of) the flesh of the woman: that 
is what was to enter (into her construction) by order of Bitol 
the former, and Tzakol the creator. 

4. But they neither thought nor spoke before Bitol the former, 
and Tzakol their creator, who had made them, he who had made 
them be born. 

5. And thus was their destruction; they were inundated, and 
a thick rosin of incense descended from the sky, (the bird) 
named Xetotecovach, or face-below-the-navel, came to seize their 
eves from their orbits, the Camalotz, bat-blindness, came to cut 
off their heads; the Cotzbalam the wasted-force, devoured their 
flesh; the Tecumbalam, the obstructed-foree. broke and ground 
their bones and their cartilages; and their bones were reduced 
to powder and dispersed for the chastisement of their persons 
(to humiliate, to degrade their faces). 

6. Because they had not thought before their father and their 
mother, he who is Qux-cah the heart-of-the-sky, whose name is 
is Hura-kan; on account of them the face of the earth was 
obscured, and a shadowy rain began, rain by day, rain by night. 

7. Then arrived all the animals (nature sprites), large and 
small, (and the men saw themselves) maltreated to their face 
by wood and stone: all that had served them spoke, their skil- 
lets, their dishes, their kettles, their dogs, their hens, all that 


was there shamed them to their face (showed their faces). 


Animals these instruments who insult man in this moment seem yet to make 
some allusion to a revolution between the races of this epoch, which might well 
have occurred pimultaneously with the convulsions of Nature. This seems to be 


indicated by the traditions preserved by Garcia (Origen de los Indros, lib. v, cap. 
iv et vi). : 


8. ‘*You have treated us badly; you used to bite us; in your 
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turn you shall be tormented,’’ said their hens and their dogs. 

9. And now their grinding-stones (said in their turn): ‘‘We 
were tormented by you; daily, daily, by night and by day, holi, 
hugui, hugui, (onomatopoetic words descriptive of grinding), 
scratched our surfaces for sake of you this is what we bore for 
you; now that you have ceased being men, you shall feel our 
forces; it is we who shall grind now, and we will reduce your 
flesh to powder,’’ said the nether mill stones. 

10. And now their dogs, in turn, spoke, and said: ‘‘ Why did 
you not give us our food? Hardly did you look at us, and you 
used to drive us out and pursue us; and while you ate your 
meals, the whip (the object with which you struck us) was 
always at hand. 

11. ‘‘Thus did you use to treat us; we were unable to speak. 
Had we been able to do so we would not have been executing 
you now. How was it that you did not use your reasoning 
faculties, how was it you did not use to think of yourselves (your 
better selves)? It is we who destroy you now, and now you shall 
feel what teeth there are in our jaws; we shall now devour you.’’ 
said the dogs to them, while tearing to pieces their face. 

12. And now their skillet and kettles in turn spoke to them: 
‘*Hivil and harm you used to do to us, smoking up our whole sur- 
face and mouth; ever exposing us to the fire, you used to burn 
us, even though we felt nothing. 

13. ‘‘You shall feel it in turn and we shall burn you,’’ said 
the kettles, insulting them to their face. Thus spoke also the 
hearth-stones. (demanding) that a violent fire should be lit 
under their heads stretched above them, for the harm the men 
had formerly done them. 

14. (Then you might have seen the men) running so as to 
push each other, filled with despair; they wished to get on the 
top of the houses, and the houses, falling down made them also 
fall down to the ground; they wished to climb the trees, and the 
trees shook them down afar from them; the men wished to enter 
the caverns, and the caverns closed themselves before them. 

15. Thus was accomplished the ruin of these human creatures, 
a race fated to be destroyed and overturned; thus their persons 
were all delivered up to destruction (condemnation) and scorn 
(dissolution) their faces and mouths were destroyed. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LIFE OF JOHANN GEORG GICHTEL. 
TRANSLATED FROM ‘‘ THEOSOPHIA Practica,’’ vou. vil, LEYDEN,1722 
By T. R. Prater. 

(Continued. ) 

CHAPTER IX. 


After he had been shown how to take the sins of others upon 
himself, he continued this practice for the remainder of his life. 
(This means that he could extract from the inner sphere of 
others, their evil thoughts and transfer them to his own sphere 
and burn them up in his now awakened spiritual fire. A very 
dangerous work which cannot be done except by an experienced, 
courageous, and powerful warrior, as these evil thoughts are 
real entities of great power and may become active and fight in 
the nature of him who would destroy them.) He had learned 
long before that the prediction and prophecies that come from 
the lower fire-world were only guesses and seldom proved to 
be true. He found also that the promiscuous reading of all books 
of books on mystical subjects was more of a hindrance than an 
advantage. Eventually he made it a practice to read a few of 
the books of the scientists of that day. to keep abreast with the 
latest discoveries, and the only other books he read were the 
Bible and Jacob Bohme’s works. He used to say that the works 
of Bohme had helped him to understand the Holy Scriptures 
more than all the other books he had ever read. He also very 
often expressed his astonishment that this simple man had pene- 
trated deeper into the meaning of the words of the Hebrew 
than any of the Jews and Christians. Although he had read 
many works on mysticism he had not found in others that which 
he found in Jacob Bohme’s works, about the practical applica- 
tion of entering the inner life. He used also to say that if there 
was anything in the holy seriptures which was dark, magical or 
mystical, Bohme would explain it all. Hence he recommended 
to others that they should read Bohme’s works; and eailed their 
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attention especially to his 47th letter of explanation (Theosoph- 
ische Sendbriefe). He did not care so much to acquire more 
exterior knowledge * as to attain to the inner life. He had to 
work a long time until he could comprehend the writings of Jacob 
Bohme, that confirmed and clarified what he himself experienced. 
He often found that during the hardest fight and darkest mo- 
ments, the prayers he generally used appeared to be erased from 
his mind, and he had to look for other powers and weapons. He 
found them in an unflinching faith in his higher nature, which 
always was sufficient to enable him to overcome the dark 
powers. 

In the beginning of his career he practised asceticism, and 
fasted a great deal. But after he had the soul powers suffi- 
ciently aroused, and the battle with the lower nature commenced, 
he found out that a sound physical body was necessary, and that 
fasting irritated his nature so much that he could not even en- 
dure the humming of a gnat. He knew this irritable condition 
to be more of an impediment than an advantage, in spiritual 
work. His physical body was a good servant to him, and, there- 
fore, he nourished it. 


CHAPTER X. 


During the year 1669 he had to undergo further severe trials. 
Among others was another offer of marriage from a very rich 
Norwegian family, who lived at this time in Grasenhaage. Their 
daughter was offered him with a dower of 100,000 guilders. But 
when the next day he met the daughter elegantly dressed, and 
bedecked with 15,000 thalers worth of jewels, he told her that 
man was built in the image of God and had no need of artificial 
adornments, for by ornaments we only blasphemed the creator. 
Shortly after this event he left the Hague, and did not return 
until after many years, and then in company with his dear 
brother Ueberfels. 

On his return to Amsterdam he called upon a family to whom 
he had some letters of recommendation. There were two broth- 
ers and two sisters. The elder sister, a widow, was very relig- 
ious. At the first interview they all liked him very much, and 
~ * Here we should remember that at that time he was a learned man anl had a well 
stored and well trained mind. Also his recommendation to read Béhme shows that 
although he had visions of some of the deeper mysteries of nature he had to have 


an outward guide (Béhme’s books) to clarify his mind and to understand their 
import and meaning. 
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one of the brothers offered him two hundred ducats as a present. 
Rut he declined to accept this as his inner voice did not give him 
the consent. They urged him to stay for dinner, which he ac- 
cepted. The elder sister was very modest and plainly dressed; 
but the younger one appeared so bedecked with jewels that she 
looked more like a princess than the daughter of a‘citizen. In 
his discourse at the table he so criticized the useless expenditure 
for ornaments to bedeck the person, that the younger sister felt 
ashamed. But she did not benefit by it; and as he observed this 
he did not touch upon the matter again during the meal. 

On arriving home he felt an intense sympathy for the family 
he had left, and sinking into devotion he asked that he might be 
permitted to take upon himself this desire of vanity which 
possessed the younger daughter. His request was granted him, 
and for four days he had a hard battle to conquer this same 
spirit of vanity. He was much distressed during this struggle, 
for he was not an experienced fighter in this line; and when 
he asked inwardly why he was so much troubled, he was told 
that he had wished to take upon himself that other person’s 
fault. Thereupon he became calmer, and gradually conquered 
this spirit of vanity. Shortiy after, both sisters of their own 
accord put away all ornaments and jewels. They began to 
respect and honor him very much, and remained unmarried, de- 
voting their life to God. This family heiped Gichtel financially 
until 1678; and why not longer will be told later on. 

This occurrence taught him how to help others by taking upon 
himself their faults and shortcomings. One day both sisters 
paid a visit at his house; and when they looked into the larder 
found that he had no provisions. They chided him for suffering 
hunger when he could have anything he wanted by simply 
asking for it; but he answered that Jesus had taught him to 
pray, to have confidence, and faith, but not to beg, and that he 
knew of no man of God who had ever done this. They kept 
silent, but saw to it that he did not want. He kept quiet and 
very much to himself. Many condemned: him because he did 
not go out, nor preach to save souls; but this criticism did not 
affect him, as he always followed the inner voice only and the 
voice did not tell him to do so. Nevertheless, many came to him 
personally; and many corresponded with him; and in this way 
he led many to the true life. 


(T'o be continued.) 











PLAIN THEOSOPHY. 


By Burcuam Harpinec. 
Part IX. 
STATES AFTER DEATH. 


T HE previous articles have dealt with the periods of active 
existence in this world, but our subject would not be 
complete without a consideration of the states of rest, 

which intervene between those of activity. 

Seeds invariably reproduce plants of their own kind; the 
acorn does not bring forth a daisy, nor a grain of corn an oak. 
This analogy of nature indicates that the conditions into which 
each man is born — his physical, mental, and moral environ- 
ments — are not the result of chance, but the direct outcome of 
former lives. Laws of nature are divine, characterized by per- 
fect regularity and justice, and bring to each the exact results 
of former conditions. The law of ‘‘cause producing effect,’’ or 
Karma, as it is called in the East, establishes a direct sequence 
and connection between the various earth lives of a soul. Our 
immediate object is to trace the continuity of this law and its 
methods of operation during the periods between two lives. 

Our second article gave a description of the seven human prin- 
ciples. At death, the outer manifestation of the four lower 
principles is disintegrated. The effects of the energies engen- 
dered by each of the four lower principles during the life just 
closed, are impressed upon the spiritual essence and remain 
latent, as in a seed, until another birth into this world. These 
seeds will then reproduce their own former characteristics, 
mould the new body, and determine its environments. To make 
this ciearer, we will remind the reader that each principle has its 
seven subdivisions corresponding to the human principles; three 
spiritual and permanent, and four transitory. At death, the 
soul throws off the four mortal principles, and at the same time 
each of these discards its four lower subdivisions; but the three 
higher subdivisions are spiritual and indestructible, and retain 
the impressions of the lower as the seed bears the astral types 
of every part of the full grown plant. The triangle in Diagram 
II, in our second article, is meant to symbolize the immortal soul 
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of man, the storehouse of the records of his past lives. Similarly, 
the three higher subdivisions of each principle retain the char- 
acteristics of its own past. As the seed of a plant bears, in a 
latent state, the astral types of all the parts of the full growth, so 
does the ‘‘life’’ carry the full records through the states between 
two earth lives. 

Rebirth is growth from within. The soul, immortal and per- 
manent, periodically clothes itself with the four lower principles. 
The law of growth is universal. The mystery of whence comes 
the soul at birth is explained by the analogies of nature, and by 
the unseen laws which guide the actions and reactions of matter. 

The human principles are parts of the seven globes of the 
world, which are interblended and are everywhere around us. 
As death only transfers our consciousness from this material 
globe to one of the others, we cannot correctly speak of these 
states after death as separate localities, for the particular prin- 
ciple through which we are operating for the time merely deter- 
mines upon which globe we are then conscious. While awake, 
using the physical body and brain, we hear, see and know the 
things of this material globe. When asleep, we no longer per- 
ceive material surroundings, but are conscious on another of the 
globes, recovering knowledge of this world upon awakening. 
Some dreams are recollections of happenings in these other 
states. The same rule applies when the physical body dies, for 
we are then deprived of the vehicle which enabled us to be con- 
scious in the material world, and we then use other principles 
and are conscious upon their corresponding globes. 

The ancient teachings recognized three principle states into 
which man passes after death—see diagram I: 

(1) The world of desires or passions. 

(2) The world of thought forms. Devachan. 

(3) The world of ideals. Nirvana. 

These are the three spheres of ascending spirituality, in which 
the several groups of souls find their attractions, and correspond 
with the three planes: (1) Astral, (2) Intellectual, (3) Spiritual. 
There are numberless subdivisions of these states, varying in 
their progressive spirituality and intensity of feeling; the rule 
being that the more selfish, the more contracted the person’s 
ideas, the closer will he cling to the lower spheres of being, the 
longer loiter on the plane of selfish social intercourse. As the 
tree makes growth during the swumer, and in the winter its 
activities are suspended, so the earth life of man is his period of 
active development, the conditions after death being states 
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of effects, not of causes. The thoughts and acts of life on earth 
determine our conditions after death. 

Man is a “‘ thinker,’’ continually forming thoughts, which are 
strong forces, impelling to action. ‘‘As man thinketh, so is he,’’ 
and so will he be after death. As mankind is now in the fifth race 
of the fourth round, he is developing the fifth (the self-conscious 
Thinker,) phase of the fourth principle. Our lives present re- 
peated struggles between the mind and the animal desires, which 
are worked out in the mind, for that is the real battle-field. 
Sometimes selfish cravings hold sway, and we store up in the 
mind selfish tendencies; at other times the soul is taken as a 
guide, and spiritual impulses are evolved. At the end of a life, 
the mind may be entirely subject to animal and selfish passions, 
such as personal vanity, ambition, greed for money and the like, 
on account of having allowed them to engross our attention; or 
we may have purged the mind by philanthropic practice and; 
benevolence, thus implanting the love of humanity in our hearts. 
Usually the mind is a mixture of these two states, and enters 
upon the after death conditions subject to the energies of both 
sides. 

When the breath leaves the body, the astral separates from it, 
and, remaining near, disintegrates as the physical body decom- 
poses. Disintegration liberates the life principle, and this, to- 
gether with the physical and astral bodies, returns to its element. 
Cremation of dead bodies hastens this process, and is both help- 
ful and a sanitary necessity. 

Immediately after death, the ‘‘world of desires’’ is entered, 
and a stay is here made until freedom is gained from the selfish 
impulses which chain the mind to earth. This period may vary 
in length from a few days to many years, depending upon the 
the vigor of the tendencies implanted in the mind during earth 
life. In this state no new desires are developed, but we are 
subject to those surviving from earth life. The majority of 
people pass through the ‘‘ world of desires’’ in a semi-conscious 
state, as if half asleep. At death the lower nature forms a ‘‘ body 
of desires,’’ a center of forces, which does not assimilate new 
ideas, or initiate courses of action based on any power of volition, 
but is carried hither and thither repeating automatically the im- 
pulses acquired during earth life. If strongly attached to per- 
sons or localities, it will hover around them, but remains invisi- 
ble, unless the living are clairvoyant and can see on this inner 
plane. The ‘‘world of desires’’ corresponds with the purgatory 
of the Catholic Church. 
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An express train will run a considerable distance after the 
steam is cut off, by reason of its momentum, but will eventually 
stop. Similarly, the body of desires gradually fades away, for 
after the death of the physical body, desires lose their energy 
as further gratification is difficult, until finally the body of desire 
disintegrates, leaving but its spiritual principles as a seed to 
mould the succeeding incarnation of the mind. 

During earth life, the energies of the mind are of a dual na- 
ture. They are composed partly of seifish impulses, the outcome 
of physical life, as well as of envy, jealousy, revenge, selfish 
ambition, greed and avarice; and partly of unselfish impulses 
arising from aspirations for the betterment of our fellow beings, 
of pity, love and sympathy. This complex mind, the harvest of 
the past life, has therefore two natures: selfish, and unselfish. In 
the world of desires the separation of these two sides of the mind 
takes place; for the selfish impulses are left there, having no 
place in the higher sphere. Only the unselfish tendencies are 
assimilated by the mind in devachan and become immortal. 
The spiritual essences of the four lower principles, with the im- 
pressions of the past life. remain as germs or seeds in a latent 
state, ready to come to life, like so many avenging fiends, to 
attach themselves to the new personality when the mind reinecar- 
nates. Death does not relieve us of the results of evil thoughts 
and actions, for, when reborn, we awake to find ourselves ecarry- 
ing on a battle with our old foes, being compelled to take up the 
fight and endeavor once more to conquer the tendencies left 
unmastered in the last life, and so or life after life, until they are 
finally subdued. 

The ‘‘ Crucifixion between two thieves’’ is an allegorical rend- 
ering of the relation of the soul to the two aspects of the mind. 
of desires, the selfish aspect of the mind; the other thief to whom 
was said ‘‘This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,’’ sym- 
bolizes the spiritual or unselfish aspect of the mind. Each in 
turn is a thief, for first the lower steals the consciousness, while 
passing through the world of desires; and in devachan the 
other thief absorbs the consciousness until the memory of the 
last personality is exhausted, and the soul is free on its own 
higher plane. 

The states after death vary for each one in accordance with 
the events of the past life. The above description refers to a 
person living a normal life and dying a normal death. Space 
does not permit us to treat of exceptions, such as suicides, exe- 
cuted criminals, the victims of accident, and of abnormally 
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wicked people. References of such exceptions can be found in 
current literature. 

We arrive now at the consideration of the next higher state 
after death, known in Eastern writings as devachan. For many 
centuries the doctrine of reincarnation has been lost from the 
Western world, and the very existence of the intermediate states 
between earth lives has faded from our knowledge. In devachan 
the higher mind assimilates from the lower, and builds into itself 
the higher feelings, aspirations, affections, and unselfish tenden- 
cies of the past earth life, which is all that attains immortality. 
We note the law of justice, of cause and effect ruling in devachan, 
for earth life determines the nature and character of this state. 
Heavenly treasure must have been laid up while we were in the 
body, for devachan is a recapitulation of the experience of earth 
life, but freed from the admixture of sorrow and disturbing evil 
circumstances, for the latter have been sifted out in the world of 
desires. In devachan we enjoy a conscious realization of the 
hopes and aspirations which had perhaps eluded our grasp dur- 
ing earth life, and we delight in the companionship of every one 
we have truly loved. The yearnings of the mind are fulfilled, and 
thus it lives thoughout long centuries an existence of unalloyed 
happiness, which is the reward for its sufferings while on earth. 
‘‘The bliss of the devachanee consists in the complete conviction 
that it has never left the earth, that there is no such thing as 
death at all.’’ 

Everything im nature has its periods of rest, devachan being 
the state of repose for the mind between earth lives. It is 
necessary for its evolution, being a time of spiritual gestation, 
when the ideal qualities of the mind, which had been stifled and 
smothered by the hurry and bustle of life, find their opportunity 
to grow and expand. ‘‘It is the harvest time for those spiritual 
seed-germs sown in our moments of dream and hope, but stifled 
in an ungrateful soil, blooming in the rosy dawn of devachan 
and ripening under its ever-fructifying sky. There, all unreal- 
ized hopes, aspirations and dreams, become fully realized. Any- 
one passionately devoted to music or any form of art, with an 
impersonal and unselfish love, would be continuously in the en- 
joyment of his ideals. None of those we have loved on earth 
will be missed, for unselfish love is an emotion of the mind. There 
is no consciousness of isolation, nor is there any possible parting 
from chosen associates. Love, the creating force, has placed 
their living image before the personal soul which craves for their 
presence, and that image will never fly away. 
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Thus we see that justice rules in devachan, for each makes his 
own conditions, his needs and merits being adjusted with unfail- 
ing certainty. The duration of the blissful state, as well as the 
intensity and amplitude of the emotions which constitute it, are 
precisely fitted to the individual’s capacity for enjoyment,— and 
these have been determined by his aspirations during earth life. 

The length of the period between two earth lives, we are told, 
varies for different individuals. As the desires and mind play 
a leading part, we have a clue to these variations. The material- 
ist who sincerely believes in no hereafter, and whose mind has 
no desire for it, would naturally stay there a very short time. 
It may also be comprehended that a good person with intense 
longings for a condition of rest, might be detained in devachan 
for a considerable period. One whose whole nature is humani- 
tarian, deeply imbued with a desire for active work in helping 
mankind, would naturally be drawn back quickly to earth to 
continue his interrupted labors. As upon earth we pass through 
infancy, prime, and old age, so in devachan there is the period 
of gestation, and the attainment of full bliss. followed by the 
gradual exhaustion of the forces, and then the mind prepares 
for another life on earth. 

There are great varieties of states in devachan, and each per- 
sonality gravitates to the one most befitting his deserts. Thence 
he emerges once more into the world of causes in a new body 
corresponding to his own past merits. The seed germs of the 
lower principles of his previous personality which have been 
dormant during the stay in devachan, once more become active 
forces and begin to grow; the affinities for good and evil engen- 
dered in the previous life mould his new body and its environ- 
ments. This process affords an explanation of the dogma of 
‘foriginal sin’’ and of the problem which has been regarded as 
incomprehensible,— the inequalities of the conditions of birth. 
The new life entered upon is conditioned by the use or abuse we 
have made of opportunities in our former existence. 

The truths as to the human mind and its states of existence 
were well known to the early Christian Fathers, and recorded 
in their writings, but were gradually suppressed by anathemas 
during the first five centuries of the Christian era. See ‘* His- 
tory of the Councils of the Church,’’ by Bishop Hefele. In 
place of the old truths based on nature’s laws, man-made dogmas 
were substituted; among them that of ‘‘original sin,’’ to account 
for the existence of evil tendencies in children. It was laid down 
that all men are born ‘‘ children of wrath,’’ unable to save them- 
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selves from hell fire by their own merits, but must rely upon 
those of a vicarious human sacrifice. Knowledge of the truth 
sweeps away such shallow deceptions, which have caused hun- 
dreds of millions to live in abject fear and misery, and have pros- 
tituted their manhood. 


At birth we are launched upon a new life entrusted with cer- 
tain talents, great or small according to our past efforts, and 
endowed with free will to mould the future, which will depend 
upon the use we now make of our conditions. Many of the imme- 
diate consequences of our actions are settled up promptly, but 
others, especially the tendencies given to the mind, remain over 
from life to life, and cause the great inequalities of birth. 

The third of the states after death, called in the East Nirvana, 
corresponds with the heaven of the Bible. When the ‘‘lives”’ 
have passed through the seven globes of a round, having had 
multifarious existences in bodies with devachanic interludes, 
they are drawn into the One Being, the collective humanity, and 
pass into nirvana, a spiritual condition far superior to devachan. 
It is a state as far in advance of devachan, as the latter tran- 
scends earth life. Instead of being in thought to the details of 
one life, the soul in nirvana is free, able to look back over all its 
past, for in regard to this planetary chain it has reached omnis- 
cience, in which all sense of individuality is expanded in the 
whole. It far surpasses our present powers of conception and 
words fail to adequately describe it. 

Nirvana is that state of unity into which the whole world 
passes at the end of each manvantara. When man has spiritual- 
ized the ‘‘lives’’ of the kingdoms of nature, and has unified them 
by drawing them into himself, he is the Root-Manu which, after 
a period of rest, becomes the Seed-Manu to produce ancther 
world. , 


Individuals may force on their evolution and attain nirvana 
before the completion of the seventh round, and in such ease 
they await there the rest of humanity who will join them at the 
completion of the seventh round. The Calvinistie doctrine of 
individual predestination is based upon the possibility of reach- 
ing nirvana or heaven ahead of the rest of the race. In every 
century there are some who are fore-ordained by themselves to 
reach nirvana in that life. They are not the favorites of a per- 
sonal God, but are the most advanced souls of the age, who have 
struggled through many lives to prepare a purified body into 
which the ‘‘Sons of Mind’’ may fully incarnate, and so attain 
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the reward of nirvana or heaven. The majority of mankind, 
having failed to attain the necessary standard of purification, 
are self-condemned to reincarnate for further experience. 
Calvanism not recognizing reincarnation, consigns the majority 
of humanity to hell, and is correct if this world is recognized as 
the hell. 

Some have stated that nirvana is a state of annihilation, but 
such is clearly an error, for Buddhist scripture records that 
Buddha entered and later returned from nirvana twenty years 
before his death. It might with equal truth be alleged that a 
seed and its types while dormant, are annihilated. The heaven 
spoken of by Jesus, refers to nirvana. It 1s described as 
‘* eternal,’’ the word being derived from the Greek ‘‘ aeon,’’ 
meaning a vast period, but which has a beginning and an end. 
The biblical heaven cannot refer to devachan, which may be a 
short duration, but exactlly describes nirvana, the immense 
period of rest between planetary rounds. That the biblical 
heaven refers to nirvana is further corroborated by the Chris- 
tian teaching that there is no return to earth when heaven has 
been entered; for when the soul has reached nirvana, it does not 
return to earth life except in the case of a Christ or a Buddha. 
The theological ideas upon heaven and hell are very meagre 
and shifting and are rapidly disappearing. This earth is the 
hell for mankind. 

Heaven and hell are not places primarily of reward and pun- 
ishment, neither is death to be feared as retribution for sins; 
but all are natural phases of existence through which everything 
and everbody, good and bad, are continually passing. To attain 
the final goal, there must be more than mere goodness, which is 
usually an absence of evil actions and thoughts, for they will 
be exhausted in devachan. There must also be engendered 
wisdom. Knowledge of the great laws of nature, deeply im- 
planted in the heart, and a realization of the One-ness of all, will 
lead to the practice of virtue as a spontaneous and irresistible 
impulse. The sum of transitory human sorrow can be lessened, 
transforming this world from a hell into a heaven, and the ad- 
vancement of mankind upon the spiritual path quickened, if each 
will understand his true position in life and endeavor to be 
brotherly towards his fellows, for in nirvana or heaven, sepa- 
rateness gives place to unity. 











MY FORMER LIVES. 
By B. E. G. 
(Continued. ) 

IV. 


T HOU hast power and riches and glory! The Gods have hon- 
ored thee. Thou hast attained unto the high wisdom of the 
third step, but thou art mortai. In a moment, in the clos- 
ing of an eye, shall thy power pass from the earth. Who, then, 
art thou, that thou shouldst set at nought the ‘Counsellors of 
Wisdom’ and seek to turn thy people from the ancient truth? 
Hear the word of the God! ‘Thou shalt go forth to conquer, and 
shalt get of the thing which thy heart seeks, but thou shalt die 
ere it comes into thine hand. Thou shalt return and reign in 
riches and glory, but thou shalt go down even as the Great Sun 
sinks into the boundless water. The Law which thou mockest 
shall grind thee to dust even as the women grind the golden 
maize.’ ”’ 

This was the message which the saintly Zakalta bade me give 
boldly to the Inca, Melaktla, when he sought a god-speed from 
the temple for his war in the northland. I gave it. In his 
wrath, with impious hand, he gave my body, consecrated though 
it was to priestly service, as a feast to the condors in the high 
desert beyond Cuzco. 

As I now look back over the fleeting changes of a hundred lives 
on earth, I note that in many of them, some beautiful scene in na- 
ture is the central point from which radiates the light of memory. 
Sometimes it is a towering mountain height whose everlasting 
snow shines white in the sunlight; sometimes a rugged gorge 
dark and awesome, or again a wide expanse of snowy wastes, 
or even it may be, the homely daily toil of humble service, in 
which I lived close to nature, but in each ease the one point stands 
clear, and if there my soul waits in silence, soon comes the light 
which illumines all the life, and memory is an open page. 

On the western slope of the Andes there is such a place which 
with closed eyes, in silence, I see. Then my soul reads me the 
story. 
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Sometimes from the towering height of the mighty mountain I 
have caught a glimpse of the shimmering light so unlike the sky 
or cloud that I knew it to be the face of the great ocean throwing 
back the sunshine. At such times I have stood and watched 
through the lucent air the lessening figures of the runners as 
they dwindled into specks against the western sky where it meets 
the plain beyond the little hills. On the top of a round hill in the 
last line was a relay point where was a shelter house and a girder 
whose duty it was to furnish the runners with their leaves for 
chewing as they ran, to tighten their body-bands, and to tie the 
knots in their fringed belts, which should tell the speed with 
which they ran and the condition of their burdens. These knots 
also told the condition of the runners themselves, as the Guard- 
ian was not careless of the welfare of those born to the service. 
Reports were also from time to time required from the runners 
themselves in addition to the tie records, whose meaning they 
knew not, for, since Khielotal became guardian of men and keep- 
er of the treasure, no runner had learned the tie record. That 
learning was allowed only to the girders, senders. and preserv- 
ers. This was so arranged that the reports of the workers could 
be taken by the receiver and those in charge and compared with 
the ties, and so the truth be learned. 

As a priest of the second order. ministering only to the official 
class, I had been fully instructed in the manner of keeping the 
tie records, and all the receipts of fruits, grains, and herbs, and 
gold, and silver, for the storehouses of the God, were under my 
charge. My ancestors had lived in the north country and when 
the armies of the Inca had conquered our people, the survivors 
were all brought to the middle land and placed in the great hills 
of the lesser mountains. Captains of hundreds, who were of the 
families of the nobles, were placed over and taught our people 
to till the soil and to build the store rooms; others were taught 
to keep the records, to perform the rites of thanksgiving, and to 
wait upon and receive instructions from the God as given to us 
by the royal priests of whom the Inea’s elder brother was chief, 
he having been chosen for that office by a special sign of favor 
from the golden God before the translation of his father, who 
was then the royal priest and king. 

Thus it had come to pass that I was born into the priestly or- 
der, my grandfather having been placed as a ‘‘learner of wis- 
dom’’ when as a boy he had been brought from the north. I had 
early gained a knowledge of the law of remembering and had 
been able to read in my cloud-body, the story of my life in the 
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frozen snow-land of a far away country where experience had 
taught me patience and devotion until now, partly from the 
knowledge.that I did not again need or wish for the dreariness of 
that life, and partly from gratitude for the patient love and help- 
fulness which had then wakened my heart to hope, I took up my 
life on the western slope of the mighty hills, with a glad thank- 
fulness that I was to be allowed to help this people who were 
such children in life. 


From the saintly Zakalta I had received daily instructions for 
a full year, in the short history of these children of the western 
hills. I had learned how one had come from a far land, sent by 
his brothers of the great Lodge to train this child-like race to 
grow into manhood, that souls who sought wisdom might come 
again and learn; and how, unable to reveal himself to their babe- 
like minds by any other means, he had shown them the sun, as 
the great God, and his fair skin and flowing hair, already white- 
ned with years, had led them to believe that he, and the wife 
who shared his mission, had journeyed to them from the sun. I 
also learned how he had taught them to plant the seeds and care 
for the plants, and gather the golden grains of maize and store 
them against the time of need; and he had made it so that the 
part in life which he assigned to each one, in order that the needs 
of all should be supplied, should pass along from parents to 
children, and thus a whole life-time of service shouid make un- 
necessary a return to that same service in another life. I had 
been shown, by record and legend, how one that had lived a life 
as a burden-bearer had returned as a runner, and how the runner 
had come again and lived as a guardian, and that the guardian 
had later lived the life of a priest, and that the priest who had 
already lived through all the grades and could now remember 
them in his soul, had come as Inea to guide the whole people and 
give them his wisdom as they could receive it. 


Though it was not the duty of my order to care for the bodies 
of those released from their class by death, yet I must know how 
the bodies were prepared, and so was taught all the mysteries 
of preserving the heavy body so that the cloud body should not 
iade away before the ‘‘Live One’’ should return to claim it. 
From the first we had known that each man is, ever and always, 
a living being, and that it is only the heavy body that wears out 
and becomes useless. All in the whole land knew this and were 
taught how to live through each life time so that they might reach 
a happier state after the heavy body was wearied. 
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After my year’s instruction by Zakalta had been finished, I 
was sent out with an older priest to be taught all the lesser duties 
that would be mine to perform. This continued for three years, 
when I returned to the High City to receive the secret teaching to — 
which I had pledged myself during the first year. Another year 
I spent within the temple, learning the meanings of all the sym- 
bols and of the few rites and ceremonies which Melaktla allowed 
to be performed for the people. I say the few rites and ceremo- 
nies, for this Inca had changed the ancient customs, and the pur- 
pose and the manner of the change brought about the great woe 
which befel the Children of the Sun. 


It was during that last year, in the sacred cavern on the 
mountain side overlooking the High City, that I was taught the 
secret steps along the hidden way, faithfully taking which I 
would find the Holy One whose outward sign is the glorious Sun. 
I learned the four paths of self-denial, and the three steps of at- 
tainment. I was taught to avoid anger, avarice, deceit, and be- 
lief, in order that I might develop in myself action, patience and 
love. All these thirgs having been taught me, I was sent into 
the wilderness beyond the great lake. There in the solitude, un- 
disturbed by sight of human form, in the silence unbroken by 
human voice, [ prepared my body, my mind, and my heart, to 
receive the great Light of the Holy One, that I might ever after 
shed that Light upon the path of those who should seek the Way. 

I lived upon the eggs of birds, the roots and leaves of herbs, 
the seeds of wild grasses, the berries from the bushes, and the 
roots of trees and plants. Twice during the time the sun came so 
near to me that in his daily journey from his rising to his setting, 
he for some days passed directly over my head. Then I climbed 
to the lofty top of the highest peak and in the great silence, with 
the earth beneath me and the holy fire above me, I cried unto the 
Spirit of Love that he light his undying fiame in the holy place of 
my heart. 


As the saintly Zakalta had promised so it came to pass. In 
the brightness of the noon-day, on the mount beyond the clouds, 
with all the abysmal depths and tower‘ng heights of earth be- 
neath my feet, I received the benediction of the Most High, and 
the word of power was given me. Then was revealed to me the 
glory of that light which, through all the ages of my later lives, 
has burned undimmed in my inmost heart. No spoken word can 
tell the holy calm of the mighty power with which the majesty 
of that Presence filled me. No symbol can shadow it forth. 
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Those who have received it will know. Those who seek it will 
find. 


In that hour of illumination it was revealed to me that, be it 
dim or bright, a ray of that holy light shines in every human 
heart, and that henceforth I should strive for nought save to 
awaken each man to his own light. 


I returned to Zakalta who hailed me as ‘‘Brother of the 
Light,’’ and ‘‘ Priest of the Golden God.’’ In the daily duties of 
my priestly office I had a care that the third of the grain and gold 
should be justly measured and held in store for the uses of the 
God, for I knew that use would be the nourishment of the priests 
and of the people themselves when the hour of need should come. 
But in all the years of my priesthood it was my greatest care 
that each who came to me for consolation or advice or converse, 
or even for the transaction of necessary business, should take 
away with him some word or thought or token which should 
bring ever to his mind the thought that the great glorious Sun, 
symbol of the Golden God, was also a symbol of the Holy Light 
within his own heart. 


But it came to pass that we fell upon troublous times and in the 
end the great woe came to all the children of the Sun. It was 
because in the secret place of his own heart Melaktla, the royal 
priest, and the Guardian of the great treasure, hid himself from 
the light in his own heart. He built as it were a mound of self- 
ishness in his own mind and skulked behind it. As the days and 
the seasons had passed there had been gathered a great store of 
all things, but more especially of that gold which is the special 
token among men of the great God who gives the everlasting 
life. It was an evil day indeed when Melaktla, through the self- 
ish desire of his own mind, conceived the purpose of using the 
great treasure of gold for gaining power over the people which, 
as his priestly wisdom revealed to him, lived and grew mighty in 
far away lands. As the purpose took form in his mind his wis- 
dom grew less, but his cunning increased, so that he planned 
craftily and bent the priests and the nobles to his wish. At first 
the priests opposed his changes in the rites which, though small 
in themselves, made the wiser ones among the elders fear for the 
future of our sacred learning. We had long known, those of the 
first and second orders of the priesthood, that after a series of 
well accomplished lives among these children, we should, when 
worthy, gain life in a northern land, nearer the head of our 
mother earth, and among a people wiser and greater than our- 
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selves. For this we both hoped and strove. This was our daily 
wish when with face to the east we greeted the rising symbo! of 
the God. Upen this hope the crafty Melaktla built his plan. 
Cautiously and insinuatingly he sowed the seed of a selfish de- 
sire, intending when the plant was grown to pass it off as a field 
of divine hopes. He thought to harvest by his own hand, and 
not by the hand of the good law, the fruition of effort here and 
now; and gold was to be the mighty means of his accomplish- 
ment. When his plan had so far progressed that the priests 
must of need know, and so give sanction to his acts, Zakalta and 
I, his chosen successor, set ourselves firmly against it. We 
planted ourselves upon the ancient rites and divine wisdom in 
which, as one of the priestly order, Melaktla shared. Our op- 
position to his plan availed nothing, so far as changing his de- 
termination, and at the last we were obliged to demand, by the 
right of the soul, the intervention of the lower gods. 

That a great change in the rites of worship was soon to be 
made we knew, as did all the priests and nobles. Melaktla him- 
self had been shown this when, at the time of the zenith sun, he, 
with Zakalta and I, had gone into the mountain to the clear pool 
to inquire the will of the God, and to read his answer as written 
by the beams of the full moon on the surface of the placid water. 
That answer had been plainly and clearly written, ‘‘the orders 
shall pass away and all my children shall choose, each for him- 
self.’’ 

Zakalta’s vision was unclouded by any selfish desire and he 
saw clearly the symbo: showing how the change was to be 
wrought. I myself read it. Each one who wished was to be 
taught the eraft or calling of another order, and be allowed to 
enter it after five summers spent as a learner, but in so doing he 
abandoned all right to remain in, or ever to re-enter, his former 
order. Then it was promised, ‘‘after all is accomplished, the 
Children of the Sun shali journey over the wide world in peace 
and carry wisdom to all who dwell on the earth.’’ 

But Melaktla had clouded his vision by his selfish wish, and he 
declared that, as royal priest, he should own all the golden treas- 
ure. With it he would conquer all peoples by gold and arms, 
and would himself carry wisdom through the world. 

And so ambition seized him, and stubborn selfishness ruled 
his heart. He refused to allow one to pass from the order in 
which he had been born, into another, except through death and 
re-birth. He possessed himself of all the golden treasure, both 
that of the God and of the Inca. He placed himself squarely 
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against the will of the God and forbade the progress of the soul 
in life. 

And so it befel that, in our extremity and in behalf of the souls 
of our Children of the Sun, we demanded of the lower gods that 
they enforce the law, and the white avenger came. As I was di- 
rected to foretell, so it came to pass, and though he slew me, yet 
my word was true. ) 

In the height of his arrogance and selfish ambition the spirit 
was called from his body, and in battle he yielded his life to the 
hand of a chief of the North People whom he sought to subjugate. 

His selfish ambition had overleaped itself, and the just law 
stopped his further effort. But he had broken the priesthood 
into factions. One part followed his delusion of selfishness, 
while a few still held to the ancient truth. He had so ecraftily 
ehanged the laws and rites that centuries of effort on the part of 
the true initiates failed to restore the ancient truths in the 
hearts of men, and four hundred years after his first reign, when 
he came again as the Inca Ata-Hual-Pwa he sacrificed himself, 
the priests, and tlie nation, to the rapacious avarice of the 
Spaniards. 

Thus did the Good Law fulfill itself and selfishness paid its 
debt to truth. 

And yet our holy teaching proved itself righteous and true, 
for the initiates, the true Children of the Sun, lived again on 
earth in other lands and taught the Sacred Way to those who 
sought it. Zakalta lives now a prophet still, and I who write, 
have again worked with him even in this life. Melaktla, chast- 
ened by sorrow, now serves the Good Law patiently. Still a 
royal soul, he has learned the great lesson of unselfishness and 
helps his fellows. 

So is it ever under the Good Law. The mistakes and sorrows 
of life do, in the end, lead to better living. 





It is a civilization that does not rate human life at a very high 
value. It has not yet learned that either good or ill health is 
contagious, except where the ill health has some definite name 
and germ to legitimatize it among the diseases. Nor has it 
learned that a poisoned or enfeebled brain cannot fully respond 
to the higher human nature, cannot concrete and fashion for 
daily use, the ideas whose roots are beyond the physical nature. 

Theosophical Writer. 
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OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 


On the Shelf is the first volume of ‘‘ THE ANNALS OF PsYCHICAL SCIENCE,’’ com- 
prising the six monthly numbers from January to June 1905, in all 410 pages, printed 
in good style, well leaded, on firm paper, and intended to be a permanent record of 
psychical research. This magazine is devoted to severely critical and experimental 
research, and is the best of its kind. The Committee under whose auspices the maga- 
zine is published numbers among its well-known members: Sir William Crookes, 
Camille Flammarion, Cesar Lombroso, Colonel Albert de Rochas, Dr A. Von Schrenck- 
Notzing, all eminent among scientists whose motto is Ohn’s: -‘‘The negation of 
incredulity is the science of fools.’’ The tendency of this publication is not to deny 
the existence of or label as frand—as the majority of official scientists do,— psychic 
phenomena. ‘They do exist though they cannot be reproduced, always, by everybody, 
and under conditions predetermined by the experimenter, as for instance may be the 
phenomena of the Newtonian law of gravitation. An enumeration of some of the 
cortents of this volume, the promises of excellence of which are maintained by the 
single numbers which have since appeared, would show the vastness of the field the 
writers are working in. 

Among the most prominent contributors, so far, is Professor Charles Richet, member 
of the Academy of Medicine, and professor of physiology at the University of Paris, 
who has a long and interesting essay in nearly every number. His writings are 
characterized by a clear style, his experiments and reports by exactness, and his 
opinions are modest and fair, but his theories and hypotheses, though liberal from 
the standpoint of official science, seek to explain psychic phenomena from facts limited 
to a physical material world. However, where his explanations fall short of explain- 
ing, he admits it, and does not reject the facts. He is one of the two directors of 
the magazine, and it seems to be imbued with his tendency to fairness and thorough- 
ness. ‘he numerous facts and phenomena there established with scientific accuracy 
and reliability are of great value to*the student of theosophy, for they often prove 
his theories. As to sceptics, who following official science reject everything as fraud 
and nonsense if it is psychical in its nature, they cannot do better than to carefully 
study this magazine. ‘The movement and the investigations it is directing and 
strengthening are of the greatest value to all interested in the complex and myste- 
rious phenomena of human consciousness. No study is more occult, no study higher, 
than the study of states of consciousness. They lead to the mystery of man and of 
the universe, of God and nature, of freewill and fate, they explain the past and 
show the future of the race. 

The Annals of Psychical Science are one of the means best calculated to foster 
this study. Among the articles scholarly presented, yet so that the interest of the 
layman also is held, is an excellent one by Richet, recommending the serious and 
fair study of spiritism; a defense by Ernesto Bozzano of the memory of Wiiliam 
Stainton Moses; a most interesting article by Dr. Regnault on Odie Phenomena and 
New Radiations, giving an abstract of Karl Reichenbach, the Viennese savant’s, re- 
searches on Od or Odyle, and further treating of radio-active bodies like radium, and 
summing up with the ‘‘N’’ rays; Richet’s essay on ‘‘ Personality and Change of 
Personality,’’ and an essay by him on a peculiar, carefully verified case of xeno- 
glossy, where a French woman, ignorant of Greek, wrote automatically long passages 
in modern and ancient Greek, fitting aptly certain circumstances at the time. 
The phenomenon had a visual origin. This is of importance to theosophists in view 
of the fact that it has been said that portions of Isis and of the Secret Doctrine 
were copied by H. P. B. from astral manuscripts she had had placed before her inner 
sight. Disciples of occult schools, are sometimes instructed by being given astral 
scrolls to read, records thousands of years old. In such eases and in the case of 
H. P. B. the seeing, reading and remembering is and was done consciously, but with 
Mme. X. at Paris, the seeing and writing was automatic copying. 

Articles on cases of crystal gazing, telepathy, clairvoyance and kindred psychic sub- 
jects, a report of the psychic features of the Welsh revival, together with reviews of 
the psychic movement fill a volume which will be read with profit by students, and 
which holds many matters of interest attractively presented for the general reader. 


Aquarius. 








